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Guest Kdittortals 


EW YORK state pays its teachers better than most states. 
Yet, a starting teacher with a college degree gets $66 

a week in New York's public schools. 
That's $6.35 less a week than men who 
From the wash cars in Manhattan and Bronx garages. 
AFLNews That's $18 less a week than a starting New 
porter York City Sanitation Department worker who 
Re sweeps jeune drives a sfech or loads garbage. 
No wonder we're short 300,000 teachers, and fewer and 
fewer young men and women are training to become teachers. 
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R. Eisenhower's school-aid program is partly described 

by the simple fact that it was hurried up to Capitol Hill 

for the specific purpose of blocking more extensive aid pro- 

grams sponsored by Democrats. Even so, it is 
From too little and too late. 

Labor’s The plan bears the hallmark of having been 

Daily tailored to fit the Republican administration's 

peculiar ideas of the proper function of the 

Federal Government rather than tailored to fit the children’s 

need for schools. 

Two years and 19 days after taking office, the President 
finally admitted publicly that the country faced a desperate 
shortage of classrooms, modern buildings, adequately-trained 
and decently-paid teachers. He abandoned, under unendur- 
able political pressure, the previous scheme to wait for some 
more surveys, culminating next November in a “White House 
conference,” before he could decide whether we needed 
schools and federal aid in getting them. 

Yet the program consists largely of gimmicks—loans here 
and “stimulation” to localities there, with a relatively small 
amount in direct grants in aid. 

Mr. Eisenhower adopts the thesis that the states don’t really 
need federal money for a ‘‘ctash” program, with grants in aid 
worked out accordingly to carefully devised formulas so as to 
help the poorer states most. 

He proposes, instead, a federal advance of $750 million 
across a three-year period, to buy the bonds of local school 
districts that have trouble floating their bonds in the commer- 
cial market at “reasonable rates.” 

He suggests another $150 million fund, to be matched by 
the states, to stimulate the creation of state school authorities, 
which could borrow money on their own for new schools but 
would be aided by the $150 million in federal money to pay 
principal and interest for one year. 

This total of $900 million, therefore, is in no sense in- 
tended as a grant. It is a loan program, with the states forced 
to create building authorities to share even in the $150 million 
aid. Anything they got out of the $900 million fund they 
would eventually have to pay back from tax resources that are 
already strained. 

The ungenerous amount of $200 million would be allotted 
for grants to poorer school districts where even the cold- 
hearted bankers of the Eisenhower regime are compelled to 
admit that federal aid is essential. 


This program is no substitute for the Hill bill or others 
now pending, which call for a minimum in federal grants of 
half a billion dollars a year. 

It would force states into a straitjacket in order to qualify 
for any aid—and there is some evidence that statewide 
“authorities” are economically expensive in their school- 
building activities. Many states are forbidden by their consti- 
tutions from creating such authorities. 

The President says he would like to see $7 billion invested 
in three years in schools. Well, the states themselves are now 
building more than $2 billion worth of new classrooms, which 
across a three-year period would come fairly close to matching 
Mr. Eisenhower's program. 

What is pies is extra aid, additiondl money, a direct 
federal plan for heavy investment to supplement the states’ 
efforts. This kind of plan the President rejects in favor of 


gimmicks, 
-, 
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é bye in the front lines of the battle to preserve academic 
freedom are the nation’s teachers and it is not encourag- 
ing to hear reports from time to time that the front lines 
are wavering. 

We refer to the recent study of so- 
called un-American teachings made in 
. New Jersey. A questionnaire sent out 
Ohio, to the teachers contained this question: 
Labor News "Do you believe that teachers hes- 

itate to engage in comparison of the 
Russian system with the American system for fear of mis- 
understanding of their motives?” 

To this question, 133 educators replied “Yes” and 122 
answered “No.” In brief, then, a majority of the educators 
felt it was dangerous to compare the two systems of govern- 
ment although such a comparison could only show Democracy 
to be superior to a Communist dictatorship! 

The questionnaire replies prompted New Jersey Governor 
Robert B. Meyner to observe that the nation’s teachers ‘have 
been the victims of demagogues who, under the guise of 
fighting totalitarianism, are installing totalitarian ideas in 
the minds of our people.” 

Meyner said “this extremely serious issue . . . is one not 
created by the teachers, but one with which they must cope. 
There can be no such thing as education unless teachers and 
students have the right of free inquiry.’ 

The Governor said that if teachers fail to encourage free 
inquiry and open discussion of vital issues facing the world 
today “We shall be raising a generation which is intellectually 
blind, and we will place our society in danger of being taken 
over by the rabble-rouser and the slick opportunists who 
traffic in lies and half truths.” 

Let’s hope that more of our leaders echo the advice and 
warnings of Governor Meyner and that it does not become 
necessary for every school house in America to become an 
intellectual Alamo to win the battle for academic freedom! 


From the 
Summit County, 
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ON OUR COVER 


Teacher on our cover (center) is Miss Dolores Cahill, 
home economics teacher in Lucy Flower Vocational high 
school, Chicago, snapped taking a preview of spring in 
the adjacent and world-famous Garfield Park conservatory. 

Students are Shirley Wooley, left, a junior, and Geraldine 
Bertciak, freshman. Miss Cahill, a member of the American 
Federation of Teachers, Local 1, obtained her BA from 
Mundelein college in 1949, majoring in home economics. 
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EACHERS BECAME INTER- 

ESTED in and organized unions 
when they, like other workers, found 
that as individuals they were helpless in 
bargaining with their employers, the 
boards of education of the school dis- 
tricts in which they worked. By col- 
lective action they were able to raise the 
individual to a position of bargaining 
on an equal basis. While it is true that . 
the teacher shortage has made it easier 
for teachers to bargain individually in 
securing a position; individual teachers 
who are sincerely dedicated to their 
profession and who intend to make 
teaching their life work find that the 
need for strong teacher unions was never 
so evident and obvious. 

Teaching has always been hard work. 
But in today’s complex society it is much 
more difficult physically, mentally, and 
morally than at any time in the history 
of this nation. A short time ago in dis- 
cussing some of the problems facing 
American education, a parent, the 
mother of two boys in elementary school, 
told me after my address that while she 
was much disturbed by the deterioration 
of our school system, yet “it seemed to her that the problems 
were so difficult to understand that she did not know just 
what she could do.” 


T IS FOR THIS REASON that teachers today find their 

task not only more difficult physically but at the same 
time requiring additional teacher time and attention outside 
the classroom to bring to the citizenry of their community 
an understanding of these problems and how they may be 
solved. Teachers as never before recognize these activities 
as their responsibility, because they understand that the stakes 
include the preservation of American Democracy. 


The American Federation of Teachers has constantly urged 
its members to take active part in community, civic, and pro- 
fessional affairs. Response has been the cornerstone to the 
strength of the teacher union movement. It was to be expected 
that this expansion of the prerogatives of a teacher should 
meet opposition. The resolution passed recently by the 
San Francisco board of education is one instance of such 
opposition. It practically disenfranchises every San Francisco 
teacher for community political activity. 


pyre era THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY are 
flooded with proposals to weaken, undermine, or repeal 
existing teacher tenure laws, to intimidate teachers by 
loyalty oaths and so-called anti-subversive legislation while 
at the same time the insidious ‘‘right-to-work” bills are mov- 
ing forward with alarmingly monotonous steadiness. 


Utah, at press time, was awaiting the governor's signature 
to become the eighteenth state to pass a law which outlaws 
all union security agreements. The pressure groups which 
provide the impetus for this type of legislation hide behind 
phony fronts. They learned this lesson from the communists. 
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In Utah the pressure group is called the 
Industrial Relations Council. In the 
southern states the front organization is 
known as the Southern States Industrial 
Council. In Oklahoma the wrecking 
crew was known as Jobs, Inc. In many 
areas of the country we find a National 
Economic Council. 


While the primary object of these 
organizations is to curtail the influence 
of labor organizations, they are also in 
evidence whenever increased school 
revenue is proposed. In order to further 
their ends they have set up organizations 
under the guise of civic welfare. 
However, they completely lose track of 
issues which are for the greatest good 
of the citizens of the future—their chil- 
dren's welfare and education. 


EACHERS NEED TO BE IN- 

FORMED of these activities and 
to be vigilantly alert. We strongly urge 
all teachers to keep informed on all bills 
introduced in their state legislatures. 
By so doing you will be able to vigor- 
ously oppose through your own efforts 
and that of your neighbors and friends, the enactment of 
unfavorable bills which curtail the education of the nation’s 
children. 


Teachers, above all others, must never forget that while 
our democracy is in grave danger from without, the history 
of the world shows that most democracies have been lost 
because of infiltration and dissipation from within. 


T IS ENCOURAGING to know that teachers, through 
the American Federation of Teachers, are actively en- 
gaged in defeating measures which would undermine our 
democracy while at the same time supporting measures which 
promote and advance our American public school system. 


The union movement among our teachers will continue to 
spread and to grow as our present membership expands its 
leadership into areas not yet covered and as it asks colleague 
teachers to join forces for the greater good of the prc ‘ession 
through strong, constructive, and objective programs which 
keep in the forefront the sound development of this great 
nation through the finest possible education of its youth. 
The road is rocky, but the route is clear before us. It is 
inspiring to know that already in this school year more than 
sixty of our locals have passed their membership quota. 
Many others are within one or two members of reaching 
their quotas. This further indicates the excellent leadership 
within our unions. 


LETTER FROM SEN. HILL this morning states: “I am 

deeply deer negi of the constant support which the 
American Federation of Teachers has constantly given us 
on behalf of Federal aid for school construction and our 
Oil for Education bill. We will carry on the battle until we 
achieve final victory on both measures.” 
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More than 150 Chicago schools 
now used were built in the 19th 
century; 18 before 1880; four be- 
fore the Civil war. 


UBLIC school classrooms in build- 

ings more than 100 years old, 
others in washrooms, basements and a 
coal bin, were revealed by a national 
survey of conditions creating need for 
Federal Aid for school construction, 
by the American Federation of Teach- 
ers. 

Carl J. Megel, the federation’s presi- 
dent, who conducted the survey among 
the organization’s 400 state and local 
federations, said it shows America’s 
children studying under unbelievable 
conditions, with tired and desperate 
teachers, some struggling with classes 
up to 50 or more. 


Megel said the information was ob- 
tained from teachers in cities coast-to- 
coast, in reply to his single question, 
“Why is Federal Aid for school hous- 
ing necessary in your community?” He 
added that it “shouts immediate need” 
for the enactment of the bi-partisan 
Federal Aid for school construction bill 
sponsored by Sen. Lister B. Hill and 30 
other senators, in preference to the 
Eisenhower recommendations. 

Some replies to the question were in 
the form of formal resolutions by 
teachers’ locals, others were by state 
and local presidents or other officers 
directed to reply by their organiza- 
tions. 

Charles Cogen, New York Teachers 
Guild, Local 2, cited acute need for 


*Editor, American Teacher Publications. 
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The Nation's Teachers Answer. 
Why the Need for Federal Aid 


for School Construction 


By Marie L. Caylor* 





Double shifts and fifty students to a 
class are not uncommon in the public 
schools across the country today. 


Many of our schools were built in 
the 19th century. Classes are also held 
in old churches, shops and basement 
and shower rooms. 


The one-room school with iron stove 
and outhouse but no water is still in 
use. Thousands of them! 


Here Mr. Eisenhower, Mr. Senator 
and Mr. Congressman is the “inside 
story” of the need for Federal Aid for 
education, told by those who teach our 
children. 





federal aid in the 
metropolitan area as follows: 

“In New York many school districts 
have reached their debt limitations. 
Unable to build more schools, they are 
virtually helpless before the rising tide 
of enrollments.” 

In Chicago, the nation’s second most 
congested area, John M. Fewkes, Chi- 
cago Teachers Union, Local 1, summed 
up: 

“For the next six years, children al- 
ready born will increase the school 
population by 10 thousand every year. 
It will require 15 elementary 


nation’s largest 


new 


schools each year to house this in- 
crease. 

“If the 15 new schools are not built, 
20,000 more pupils will go on double 
shift each year. By 1960, the high 
school population will double. Inade- 
quate school opportunities are clearly 
one cause of juvenile delinquency.” 

From Los Angeles, Joseph \ oorhees, 
Los Angeles Teachers Union, Local 
1021, said: 

“Legislation is in the hopper to limit 
the bonded indebtedness of a district. 
Congress should hasten!” At the open- 
ing of the current school year, city 
officials announced 40,400 Los Angeles 
children were on half-day sessions, in 
the greatest classroom shortage in the 
city’s history. 

From the country’s northern-most 
territory, P. J. Deanovic, president; 
Anchorage Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1175, said that Alaskan schools 
have doubled in pupil population in 
the last six years. 

Back to California, and across the 
country and back again, city by city, 
the story was the same, with variations 
one more alarming than the other. 
Wrote Kenneth C. Fitzgibbons, Contra 
Costa County (Calif.) Federation of 
Teachers, Local 866: 

“Thousands of students in my area 
are attending classes on ‘double ses- 
sions. Many more are crowded into 
large under sub - standard 
teachers. Not far from here is a school 


classes 


a) 








that does not have running water for 
drinking and sanitation.” 

From Phoenix, in Arizona’s Salt 
River Valley, Bill Karnes spoke for his 
Local 1010: 

“Double sessions are in operation in 
a number of Phoenix area elementary 
districts and high schools. Elementary 
teachers report an excess of 40 students 
to the room. Some schools of recent 
construction are without needed physi- 
cal facilities, and are inferior, because 
of construction short cuts.” 

Will C. Vorpagel, Pueblo (Colo.) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 567, re- 
ported: “Some of our schools are on 
double sessions; most do not have 
enough equipment.” 

Members of the Stratford (Conn.) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 1053, 
replied with a formal resolution for- 
warded by Herbert W. Yankee, treas- 
urer: “This (Federal aid) is a very 
vital matter and needs the instant at- 
tention of our law-makers in Wash- 
ington.” 

Mary Button, Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Teachers Federation, Local .516, de- 
clared: “We are growing so rapidly 
we are unable to cope with school needs 
through local and state taxes. Many 
classrooms are housing 50 pupils each, 
and most schools have double ses- 
sions.” 


J. J. Swisher, Twin Falls (Idaho) 
Federetion of Teachers, Local 1101, 
summed up: “There is no local source 


of revenue large enough to meet 
(school expansion) requirements.” 

Back in Illinois, Frances Eckert, 
president, and Joan Wilbret, secretary, 
Federation of Belleville Grade Teach- 
ers, Local 673, declared, “The picture 
for the next few years is alarming, 
with the known increase in enrollments 
in view.” To this, Ralph Heinz, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Ralph E. Green, secre- 
tary, Belleville Township High School 
Federation, Local 434, added, “Our 
enrollment will increase 50 percent in 
the next few years.” 

Smaller communities are also in 
need. Joseph Saracco of Benld, IIL, 
Macoupin County Teachers Union, 
Local 528, reported that “some of our 
classes have been moved to basement 
rooms.” 

Norman A. Strader, Charleston (Iil.) 
Community Teachers Union, Local 
1219, reported, “Almost every school 
area is in trouble in housing school 
children. Our 5% legal bonding limit 
would raise another $700,000, but we 
need another $1,500,000.” 

Lottie M. Skidmore, legislative chair- 
man, Will County (Ill.) Federation of 
Teachers, Local 604, declared Federal 
aid will be “of particular importance to 
the communities in this area.” Francis 


J. Valentine, Rockford (lil.) Federa- 
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tion of Teachers, Local 540, said, 
“Help from the Federal government is 
needed in this city if the present level 
of education is to be maintained.” The 
Granite City (Ill.) Community Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 743, reported 
that its high school built for 900 is 
housing 1760, and the number will 
increase to 2,000 by fall. 

Paul E. Smith, Urbana (Ill.) Feder- 
ation of Teachers, Local 1195, declared 
Federal aid for Urbana is necessary if 
“we are to just maintain the same kind 
of program that we are offering today.” 

From next door in Indiana, condi- 
tions even more critical were reported. 
David S. Cramer, Fort Wayne Teachers 
Council, Local 700, described school 
conditions in the area as follows: 

“Local property taxes if increased 
will become confiscatory. The large 
number (of students) in each school 
has been a factor in spreading disease, 
and in some cases former showers, 
shops and a coal bin are used as class- 
rooms. The safety factor is violated.” 

William P. Swan of Gary, vice-presi- 
dent, American Federation of Teachers, 
answered: “Over-crowded classes, half- 
day sessions, over-worked teachers and 
readjusted boundaries are cheating 
children of a good education.” Philip 
N. Plummer, Jr., Hobart Township 
Teachers Federation, Local 1011, 
added, “Extension of half-day classes 
to the fifth grade will be required this 
year.” 

James R. McKee, president of the 
Muncie Teachers Council, Local 757, 
reported the tax rate for Muncie is now 
$5.76 per $100, “which almost forbids 
bond issue for new buildings. Many 
buildings are over 50 years old and 
raises are needed to attract and hold 
teachers.” 

From Sioux City, Iowa, Louise 
Brakke, Sioux City Federation of 
Teachers, Local 828, described grade 


schools as “now bursting at the seams.” 
Edward Jewett, A.F. of T. vice-presi- 
dent replied for the Council Bluffs 
Federation of Teachers, Local 738: 
“We must have Federal aid or adopt 
some plan for half-day schools to mud- 
dle along for some years.” 

In adjoining Kansas, Don Gooden, 
Wichita Federation of Teachers, Local 
725, replied that due to the expansion 
of the city, “we need help in construct- 
ing more school buildings.” 

“The situation in the schools of Ken- 
tucky,” replied Mrs. Dorothy C. Hall, 
president of the Louisville Federation 
of Teachers, Local 672, “is a national 
disgrace. 

“More than 21 percent of candidates 
from Kentucky, July through Novem- 
ber, 1954, failed the army literacy 
tests, against a national average of 7 
percent. More than 3,000 teachers quit 
in Kentucky last year because of unde- 
sirable working conditions and inade- 
quate salaries.” 

Stella Ball of Williamsburg, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Federation of 
Teachers, wrote: 

“Most of our (Whitley county) 
school buildings are one-room, have no 
running water or electricity. Outdoor 
toilets are still used. The old frame 
buildings are heated by one coal-burn- 
ing stove. The children near the stove 
burn and the ones farther away freeze. 

“At Woodbine High, where I teach, 
four grade school teachers are teaching 
in an old church. They are separated 
only by makeshift curtains. The noise 
is deafening.” 

Kathryn Pennington, acting presi- 
dent of the Ashland Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1056, summed up 
school problems and their solution in 
that city as follows: 

“Under existing property valuation 
and tax rate regulations, insufficient 
funds are available to meet increased 

Turn to Page 21 
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Many, many hundreds of flimsy, crackerbox schools still dot the United States. 
Here’s all that was left of one of them, at Commerce Landing, Miss., after being 
hit by a tornado early this year. Teacher and several children were killed. 
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Increasing 


WORLD 
Understanding 


The Teacher’s Role in 
Better Human Relations 


HE teacher has a great part to play 

in America, helping this promised 
land fulfill and constantly enlarge its 
promise, helping us get nearer the hori- 
zon only to see new and larger horizons 
always beckoning in the distance. 

American schools are unique both 
as to the quantity and the quality of 
their graduates. And they are unique 
in the importance they give to the in- 
dividual person without neglecting the 
interests of the community. No other 
schools in the world have so success- 
fully balanced individual needs and 
group and community needs. 

When we Americans talk of increas- 
ing understanding, we are likely to 
have in mind improving this balance 
between the individual and the groups 
to which he belongs. We want to in- 
crease the individual’s understanding 
of the needs of others. And we want 
to increase the community’s under- 
standing of the needs of the individual. 

We want to establish a more fruitful 
and creative harmony between the in- 
dividual and society—a harmony that 
will release the full energies of both. 

That is our American way of focus- 
ing on the ancient problems of liberty 
under law, of freedom and responsi- 
bility, of majority rule coupled with 
respect for minority rights. 

And in this modern day, the inquiry 


*Former alternate delegate to the United 
Nations General Assembly, and frequent 
speaker before A.F. of T. groups during the 
last year. 
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must go a step farther. Today, the air- 
plane makes the whole world a small 
community. Today, Chicago is as ac- 
cessible to our friends—and enemies— 
abroad as it was to Abe Lincoln when 
he rode circuit in this very state. 
Therefore, we need to increase our 
understanding of these new neighbors 
on other continents, and we need to do 
what we can to increase their under- 
standing of us. We must learn to pro- 
tect American interests and advance 
American purposes in a world where 
we are more than ever exposed to dis- 


tant enemies and more than ever de- 
pendent on distant friends. 

We must supplement our know ledge 
of the individual’s role in the Ameri- 
can community with new understand. 
ing of America’s role in the world 
community. 

Here too we want to establish a 
more fruitful and creative harmony 
this time between America and the 
world, particularly the free world 
meaning the peoples of all the conti- 
nents, including Asia and Africa, who 
are free of Soviet domination. 

The need for the kind of understand- 
ing I’m writing about has never been 
greater. Why? Because the free peo- 
ples of the world and the free individ- 
ual in America stand in great danger. 

The need for understanding is great 
because our way of life, which is based 
on understanding, is in great danger. 

The most obvious danger comes 
from Soviet communism. Its influence 
and power have spread over much of 
central Europe and vast areas of Asia. 
On every continent, the communist 
idea is locked in mortal struggle with 
the democratic idea. 

There is danger of losing more free 
peoples to communism because we do 
not sufhciently understand their needs 
—and we have hardly even begun to 
understand our need of them. 

A more subtle danger threatens our 
way of life here at home. It is the 
danger that America will commit sui- 
cide by drinking the poison the super- 
patriots are trying to entice us to drink 
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—the poison of hatred and suspicion 
and fear—fear of each other, fear of 
ideas, fear of freedom itself. 


The solution to the foreign danger 
and the solution to the domestic danger 
are closely related. In both cases, the 
beginning of wisdom is the acquisition 
of greater understanding. 

As we come to understand America’s 
place in the world, we will see that 
America cannot survive isolated and 
alone. We need friends to help us. As 
Joseph Narsch recently wrote in the 
Christian Science Monitor, America 
without her friends would be a second- 
rate power in relation to the combined 
strength of Soviet Russia, Communist 
China and their satellites. 


We need friends in Europe as well 
as here in the Americas. We need 
friends in Asia and the Far East, and 
we need them in Africa. 


We need them, frankly, because of 
what they can do for us. Because 73% 
of the total value of our military stock- 
pile is imported from under-developed 
areas. Because they occupy strategic 
locations on the airways and seaways 
of the world. Because many of them, 
if they fell under Soviet domination, 
would provide convenient jumping-off 
places for a communist attack on 
America. Because—if and when there 
is a showdown—which God forbid! — 
they can turn the balance against com- 
munism and help save America! 


Now how are we going to get and 
hold the friendship of these people? 
Not by force, not by bribes or black- 
mail. Not by threatening to cut off for- 
eign aid or to leave the UN if they 
don’t see eye-to-eye with us on every 
issue. We don't want submissive satel- 
lites. We want willing and eager friend- 
ship, freely given. 

We'll get and keep that kind of 
friendship by learning to understand 
these peoples and by putting our un- 
derstanding to work—by dealing with 
them with respect, by tolerating their 
differences and by showing a willing- 
ness to learn from them as we hope 
they will learn from us. 

(Now there’s a challenge for teach- 
ers! And not only teachers of geogra- 
phy, language and history. All teachers 
have a part in encouraging this kind 
of respect and understanding. ) 

Above all, we'll win the friendship 
and help we need from other peoples 
by letting the glorious face of America 
shine again, radiating not fear and 
hatred and suspicion, but tolerance, 
generosity and confidence. We'll do 
that by making democracy work—by 
improving the balance of understand- 
ing between the individual and the 
group to which he belongs. 

This is what I mean when I say that 
the solution to the foreign danger and 
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the solution to the domestic danger are 
closely related. When we achieve the 
understanding which will enable us to 
give more reality and substance to the 
American dream, then America’s ene- 
mies, both foreign and domestic, will 


be defeated. 


America has a tremendous reservoir 
of good will in the minds and hearts 
of people all over the world. I know this 
to be true. I’ve seen it in their eyes 
and heard it in their voices in Euro 
and in remote places in Africa, the 
Near East, Asia and the Pacific Is- 
lands. It was borne in upon me time 
and time again during the two years 
that I served as an American delegate 
to the United Nations. It is a source 
of hope and inspiration to anyone who 
represents America among foreigners. 


But there is something disturbing at 
the present time about this so-called 
reservoir of good will. The water is 
not as clear and pure as it ought to 
be or as it used to be. It begins to look 
a little stagnant—we find anti-Ameri- 
can feeling all over the lot. 

We don’t need a Congressional in- 
vestigating committee to tell us what’s 
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wrong. The fact is that the feed springs 
themselves have lost some of their 
cleanliness and purity. They have been 
contaminated by the poisons of the 
super-patriots — contaminated by the 
fear and hate and suspicion which are 
the enemies of all understanding. 

The people of the world want to 
understand and believe in America. 
They only want proof that Americans 
understand and believe in it too. We 
need to renew our understanding and 
belief in America and let the rest of 
the world know it. 

There is a Chapter in Proverbs 
which tells us: “In the lips of him that 
hath understanding wisdom is found: 
but a rod is for the back of him that 
is void of understanding.” Therefore, 
“Get understanding: forget it not... 
With all thy getting, get understand- 
ing.” 

How shall we follow this great coun- 
sel? Obviously, there is no simple an- 
swer. Every man and every woman 
must lift his own lamp and make his 
own way through darkness to the light 
of understanding. 

But those who are in a position to 
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he history of Ghodagaon, Madhya Pradesh, India, 


and others like it were started partly with technical help from America and Amer- 
ican institutions. Such schools are parts of India’s community development 


program. 
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The PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


in the 


CLASSROOM 


A Psychiatrist Talks To Teachers 


HANGES, so profound, so rapid 

and so extensive have taken place 
in education that we have a veritable 
educational revolution in these times. 
Few people realize as well as our 
teachers the reasons for the changes 
which all of us are experiencing in all 
phases of life. The teachers recognize 
that they are due primarily to the 
transition from an autocratic to a 
democratic society. 

Confusion is the first consequence 
of this rapid change; confusion due, 
first, to the coexistence of contradic- 
tory perspectives and attitudes. -The 
autocratic oriented and the more dem- 
ocratically inclined clash—sometimes 
openly, sometimes subtly-——in almost 
every school system, with some systems 
emphasizing one, some the other phil- 
osophy. The worst of this confusion is 
that it takes place in our minds and 
hearts also, making us individually 
confused. Products of an autocratic 
past moving into a democratic future, 
we don’t know where we stand. Each 
of us has within himself autocratic and 
democratic tendencies. 

The traditional, autocratic methods 
of raising children are no longer ef- 
fective, which places the teachers of 
today in a dire predicament because 
the traditional methods, the only ones 
they know, no longer work and new 
ones are not known. This creates con- 


*Excerpts from an address before the 37th 
annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Chicago, by Dr. Dreikurs, 
professor of psychiatry, Chicago Medical 
school, and director of professional services, 
Community Child Guidance Centers of 
Chicago. 
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By RUDOLF 


Dr. Dreikurs 


fusion in both children and adults. 
If new approaches fail, there is a re- 
turn to the old autocratic methods in 
both home and school. This holds true 
also for the community at large, for the 
country and for the international sit- 
uation. All people are full of the same 
inner contradictions. 

While many of us are not clear about 
the application of democracy in our 
daily lives, it is my task as a psy- 
chiatrist, concerned with motivation, 


DREIKURS, M.D.* 


human functioning and interpersonal 
relationships, to find methods which 
can and do work in a democratic so- 
ciety—methods summed up here as 
psychological methods. It is psychol- 
ogy which divides the autocratic and 
democratic teacher—the former be- 
lieves in force, power and pressure, the 
latter knows that pressure no longer 
functions and that we need new ap- 
proaches. 

We can distinguish four primary 
aspects of the psychological approach 
to apply in the classroom for a demo- 
cratic and effective procedure. We 
must, in spite of difficulties, be both 
democratic and effective. 

The first is the establishment of a 
democratic human relationship, which 
often has confusing implications for 
teachers, many believing that they are 
automatically democratic when they 
merely stop being autocratic—a dan- 
gerous fallacy. Teachers must learn 
that anarchy may result when they 
assume that democracy is merely the 
opposite of autocracy. It is something 
different, with an order of its own; it 
is not everybody doing as he pleases. 
Permissiveness per se is not demo- 
cratic. In a true democratic human re- 
lationship as opposed to autocracy, 
equality succeeds the relationship of 
superior to inferior. However, we have 
not yet learned to live with each other 
as equals and we still try to elevate 
ourselves and look down on one an- 
other. 

A typical example of this is the man 
and wife living in an atmosphere of 
equality but who cannot deal with one 
another on an equal basis. Men and 
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women are more equal today than 
ever before but have not learned to 
live together as equals. The same holds 
true for the adult-child relationship. 
Our children, becoming our a8." 
socially, cannot so easily be pushed 
around and dominated as in an auto- 
cratic society. Society protects the 
child from the harsh treatment of a too 
autocratic upbringing and the child 
feels himself an equal who can push 
back when he is pushed. 

The teacher’s task is to establish a 
democratic relationship of equality, 
based on mutual respect, with no prec- 
edent in the traditional past. This is a 
new and mostly untried relationship in 
which the teacher must not allow her- 
self to become a doormat or a tyrant. 


Although in many cases it is not 
easy to maintain both self-respect and 
respect for the child, one formula that 
may guide us is kindness and firmness. 
Kindness prevents disrespect; firmness 
creates respect for ourselves. Teachers 
must learn the difficult combination of 
these because all educational mistakes 
at home and in school either violate 
respect for the child or cause neglect of 
one’s own dignity through letting one’s 
self become a doormat to the whims 
and unreasonable demands of the child. 


The second psychological factor is 
encouragement which a child needs as 
a plant needs water. Spoiling, pamper- 
ing and indulging children discourages 
them just as much as scolding, humil- 
iating and punishing, and most of our 
children experience one or more of 
these. Children misbehave and sacrifice 
peace, happiness and relaxation for the 
dubious value of mischief because they 
are discouraged, do not feel they can 
find a place in the group through use- 
ful contributions; don’t believe in their 
own value, and have no faith in their 
ability to succeed with useful means. 
The normal intelligent child who mis- 
behaves or fails academically is funda- 
mentally a discouraged child. 


We often do not know how to en- 
courage because we have no faith in 
others which stems from the fact that 
we have no faith in ourselves. No 
teacher’s training course is adequate 
unless there is at least one semester 
hour of training in encouragement. 
Teachers must learn the art of using 
the intricate mechanisms of encourage- 
ment. 


The third factor is based on the 
realization that punishment, making a 
child do anything, no longer brings 
results. Outside pressure is not effec- 
tive. Is there any alternative between 
punishment and letting the child run 
wild? It is amazing how few educators 
are aware of the alternatives to punish- 
ment although they were described by 
Herbert Spencer a century ago and 
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have been reiterated by Alfred Adler, 
Piaget, and many others. 


They are contained in the applica- 
tion of what we call natural or logical 
consequences; they are the democratic 
substitute for punishment which has 
been effective only in an autocratic 
society. The authority of one person is 
gone; replaced by the social order and 
the demands of reality which the child 
encounters. The teacher can utilize the 
group and reality to motivate the child 
toward correct behavior. 


The technique of applying natural 
consequences also involves intricate 
procedures which must be learned. 
Few teachers know how to apply them. 
A teacher, for example, may raise her 
voice to calm a loud class which only 
compounds the confusion. Natural 
consequences utilized by lowering the 
voice or stopping and looking around 
may quiet the class and make the chil- 
dren eager to listen. Recent studies by 
my students have shown many ways 
to utilize natural consequences through 
group pressure and the demands of 
reality. The teacher should realize that 
she is not dealing with individuals in 
the classroom but with a group and 
that she must use group techniques. 
When she does she will realize that the 
atmosphere of the group influences the 
academic progress, and she will know 
how to use the group to exert pressure, 
which she as an individual no longer 
possesses in a democratic atmosphere, 
to ward off disturbances to an atmos- 
phere of interest. 


Coming now to the fourth psycho- 
logical factor, we must realize the ne- 
cessity of understanding the child, a 
necessity not present in an autocratic 
society where the child has to do as 
he is told regardless of how he feels. 
Now, the panier must understand psy- 
chodynamics, the child’s motivation 
and his emotional blocks because with 
the decline of outside pressure, his in- 
ner stimulation is all important. This 
is a major stumbling block for teach- 
ers today because their training has 
not equipped them to use psychological 
understanding. What makes little John- 
ny tick? Those who do understand do 
so through their empathy, not through 
scientific knowledge, and this kind of 
knowledge is what is needed. 


Approaches to this knowledge will 
not be based on such aoe, ty 
assumption as those that say that all 
human qualities are innate; or that 
the child is the end-product of re- 
flexes caused by stimulus-response re- 
actions to his past experiences; or the 
use of biological-instinctual interpreta- 
tion of behavior. Few teachers are pre- 
pared to fathom the child’s uncon- 
scious. Instead, teachers can use what 
may be called the socio-teleological ap- 


proach, which considers the child as a 
social being and human behavior as 
purposive. Every child is primarily 
concerned with having a place in the 
group, and all his actions are pur- 
posive even though he may not know 
their purpose. But a trained observer 
can see what the child is driving for; 
and he can understand children merely 
by watching their movements and in- 
teractions in the classroom. According 
to this approach, character traits are 
movements. Actions are interaction. 
All efforts aim at finding a place in 
the group. A well-adjusted child senses 
the need of the group and behaves in 
a way accepted by it. A discouraged 
child switches to the useless side and 
misbehaves. 

The disturbing behavior of children 
has four salient goals: 

A disturbed child assumes that he 
cannot find his place through what he 
can contribute. So, he wants to get 
something from others, such as service 
or attention in order to be sure of his 
place in the group. If this is forthcom- 
ing pleasantly, all is well; if not there 
is outward disturbance, as he will use 
misbehavior and deficiency. 

When the child grows older or his 
demands become too great, his parents 
may resist, and he will move into a 
second phase, fighting his parents’ 
pressure and power with his own. He 
will not do as he is told and will do 
what he is told not to do—carrying on 
a power contest and trying to impress 
adults with his power and determina- 
tion. 

Both of these are only efforts to find 
a place. Children often openly express 
this desire. They prefer to be punished 
rather than ignored. Being ignored 
makes the child feel he has no place; 
keeping his parents and teacher busy 
with himself or showing his power 
makes him feel that he has one. Or he 
may identify refusal of attention or 
having his own way from his parents 
and teachers with lack of love and re- 
jection. 

More children nowadays are deter- 
mined to show their power rather than 
have as their primary goal the securing 
of attention. Mothers and teachers do 
not know what to do with them and 
literally are afraid of them. 

If the contest for power becomes too 
violent, the child moves to the third 
goal—revenge—in which he wants to 
hurt others as he feels hurt by them. 
He feels that he can secure a place by 
making himself hated as he hates those 
around him since he is sure nobody 
likes him. 

The fourth goal is the display of de- 
ficiency, which is found in children 
who are so discouraged that they do 
not expect to succeed, either in any 
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Wiser to Educate 
Than Re-Educate A Concluding 


a Symposium 


N the two preceding issues of The 

American Teacher magazine, A. F. 
of T. leaders in eight metropolitan 
areas discussed various recommenda- 
tions for coping with the problem of 
student discipline which has become 
more apparent recently in public 
school classrooms of the country. 

One contributor has pointed out that 
the problem of discipline was recog- 
nized centuries ago. Socrates was 
quoted: “The younger generation no 
longer respects its elders; it tyrannizes 
its teachers; fails to rise when older 
people enter the room; and has atro- 
cious manners.” This history of student 
discipline can lead us to complacency 
or motivate us to greater effort to mini- 
mize the problem. Let us hope that our 
approach will follow the latter path! 

Years ago discipline followed the 
principle of “spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” It is interesting to note that 
at least two judges have recently upheld 
the old school adage for solving dis- 
ciplinary problems. An appellate judge 
in England ruled that a school teacher 
was justified in whipping 39 pupils in 
her class of 40. An Indiana circuit 
judge has also ruled this year that a 
school teacher has the right to impose 
physical punishment. However, to 
many teachers these decisions hardly 
offer the solution. 

To minimize the number of dis- 
cipline problems, our schools must, 
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first of all, be geared to the abilities, 
needs and interests of all children. To- 
day, the various states have minimum 
school age requirements. To impose 
such standards without meeting the 
needs of the various children places the 
school in the unfortunate position of 
contributing to the students’ delin- 
quency. 

We must also have the best teachers 
in our schools, teachers who like chil- 
dren, teachers who are well-adjusted 
individuals, teachers who understand 
the problems of the youth of today’s 
society. Procuring good teachers is one 
of the biggest factors in securing good 
discipline and effective teaching, and 


or Disorder 


good teachers must not be expected to 
do outstanding jobs merely because 
they “love children.” Adequate com- 
pensation must be provided. 

The fact that our schools must meet 
the needs of all students will serve as a 
continuing challenge. Good equipment 
must be provided that will make learn- 
ing interesting, meaningful and fruit- 
ful. Adequate recreational facilities, 
both in and out of school, are impor- 
tant; this includes programs on the 
intramural level as well as the extra- 
mural level. 

Special services, including medical, 
psychiatric, counseling and education 
for the exceptional child, are needed 
for the well-adjusted, as well as the 
maladjusted child. Smaller classes re- 
sult in greater attention to the indi- 
vidual, a point which too often has 
been slighted in our mass education 
programs today. 

This symposium points out the im- 
portance of a clearly stated administra- 
tion policy. Teachers and administra- 
tors must develop reasonable rules and 
regulatiqgns which can be enforced and 
are enforced by the proper individuals. 

Two schools of thought concerning 
the school administration’s position 
relative to discipline have developed 
through this discussion. One school 
places the responsibility for discipline 
upon the school’s administration. Ac- 
cordingly, administrators should wel- 
come requests for advice from teachers. 

Under this area of thinking better 
trained administrators are needed: ad- 
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ministrators who understand the prob- 
lems of student discipline, administra- 
tors who will support teachers in situa- 
tions arising out of disciplinary meas- 
ures, and administrators who will ad- 
here to the rules even in the light of 
parental pressure. 

The other school of thinking has 
been developed by Ben Rust, president 
of the California State Federation of 
Teachers and author of “Master 
Teacher and His Craft.” According to 
Mr. Rust, “The classroom teacher 
should be given greater authority in 
his pupil relationship.” He contends 
that the “chain-in-command” theory 
tends to undermine the relationship 
between the pupil and his teacher. The 
respect of the teacher by the pupil is 
weakened. The teacher becomes an 
underling with little authority, a modi- 
cum of knowledge, and even less in 
the way of wisdom. 

Under this theory, when the student 
realizes that the avenue of unnecessary 
appeal is closed, a better relationship 
begins to develop between the teacher 
and the pupil; and the pupil relies on 
mutual understanding between teacher 
and himself to solve his problems. 
Then, Mr. Rust concludes: “We are on 
the way towards the eradication of the 
discipline problem in the schools.” 

These two conflicts in approach can- 
not be resolved in this discussion. 
However, the need for further con- 
sideration by teachers has merely been 
illuminated here. 

Turning to the parents’ role, it is 
extremely important that parents and 
guardians share the responsibility of 
disciplinary problems. Schools should 
continue to develop closer working re- 
lationships with parents and the com- 
munities. Worthwhile programs of 
adult education for parents offer a 
positive approach for better under- 
standing of mutual problems. 

During the past year parents, teach- 
ers and teen-agers in separate surveys 
have all pointed to the need for stricter 
discipline. In a survey conducted by 
an eastern research company, even a 
majority of students believed that their 
parents, schools, churches and law en- 
forcement agencies “coddle them too 
much.” Teachers and parents might 
well heed the words of those they 
would teach! ; 

Some large cities have started spe- 
cial training schools for advanced 
cases of disciplinary problems. Such a 
school has been established with con- 
siderable success in San Francisco, the 
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School and Technical Institute. Here 
each teacher has the responsibility for 
becoming friend, teacher and counselor 
to his students; he is also responsible 
for knowing and cooperating with the 
parents of his students. In this school 
discipline problems have been reducing 
each semester. 

The IJllinois State Federation of 
Teachers is considering the advisability 
of issuing “certificates of attendance” 
for those students who are “unruly” or 
unwilling to work in the classroom. 
Such a policy should, naturally, be 
used only for special cases and only 
after a carefully planned program has 
been established. 

These recommendations can never be 
complete, as changing times and com- 
munities will demand new techniques 
for solving old problems. 

In summary, we might well ask our- 
selves three questions: 1) Am I doing 
my part to produce the best citizens 
for today and tomorrow? 2) Is the 
school in which I teach adequate to 
meet the needs of all students? 3) Is 
the community in which I teach cog- 
nizant of the problems facing today’s 
youth? 

If our answer to any of these three 
questions is “No,” then we have a more 
difficult job ahead of us. Tomorrow’s 
history will indicate our effectiveness. 

To those critics who might say we 
can’t afford to make necessary changes 
in our school systems to bring them up 
to date, we might well correct them. 
We can’t afford not to do so. It has 
always been wiser and, in the long run, 
less expensive to educate instead of 
to re-educate. 
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one activity or in all activities. They 
try to impress adults with their de- 
ficiency so that they will be left alone 
and not asked to do anything. If they 
can avoid failure, they can insure a 
place in the group, they feel; and thus 
they plead deficient to be exempted 
from tasks where their failure would 
become obvious. 

The child does not know his own 
goals; the trained educator can help 
him find them. The impulsive action 
of the untrained teacher is in line with 
what the child expects and may fortify 
his mistaken goal. Consequently, 
watching our own emotional reaction 
to the disturbed child may give us a 
clue to determining his goal. 

Our annoyance, reminding, coaxing 
and scolding may express the child’s 
purpose of getting our attention. If we 
feel offended and threatened and show 


our power, then the child probably is 
trying to involve us in a power contest. 
If we feel deeply hurt and are unable 
to understand how anyone can be so 
mean, then the child probably wanted 
to hit below the belt and hurt us. And 
when we feel like throwing up our 
hands in despair, not knowing what to 
do, then we do exactly what he wants 
us to do—leave him alone. 

Knowing this, permits us to take de- 
liberate action when we are at our wits’ 
end. We merely stop and think of what 
the child expects us to do—which is 
the same as what we are inclined to do 
—and then do the opposite, throwing 
the child off guard and permitting us 
to deal with him and the situation ef- 
fectively. 

We can determine the goals of the 
child by mere observation. If Johnny 
gets up from his seat and is told to 
sit down, he will comply if he only 
wanted attention; if he wanted to show 
his power, then he will not sit down, 
and will do something else to defeat 
his teacher. Observing these actions, 
the teacher can interpret Johnny’s be- 
havior dynamically. 

Most teachers know that we all have 
much to learn; new developments and 
new techniques are available; we may 
have to discard much we have already 
learned and try new methods and tech- 
niques. This, parents, teachers, and 
adults must learn, because the demo- 
cratic evolution which freed the indi- 
vidual from a status of social inferior- 
ity, requires new methods in dealing 
with human conflicts. Equality between 
adults and children, men and women, 
labor and management, Negroes and 
Whites, engenders tensions and in- 
creased frictions. Nobody will permit 
himself to be treated as an inferior. 
Children feel they are our equals but 
are not treated as such. As a conse- 
quence, our whole generation of chil- 
dren is at war with a whole generation 
of adults, culminating in the open re- 
bellion of our teen-agers. 


Maria Montessori, the famous Ital- 
ian child psychologist, pointed to this 
war with our children at home, in 
school and in the community, and, 
shortly before her death, wrote a 
touching plea for a truce. We have to 
establish a new relationship with our 
children, one of mutual respect and 
trust. At the present time, we do not 
trust our children any more than they 
trust us. 

It is a heroic task, and we all are 
caught in the middle with our head- 
aches and heartaches. But if we learn 
together, stick together, work together, 
then perhaps we can find the consola- 
tion that we educators, in the truest 
sense of the word, are at work on a 
new society. 
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When Teachers 


Set 


The Mood 


MISS VEATCH 


OR years creative efforts of chil- 

dren have fascinated me. In digging 
through my files the other day, I found 
several choice bits of writing that 
readers of The American Teacher Mag- 
azine might enjoy. 

A colleague of mine handed me the 
following verses which were written by 
his eleven-year-old daughter when her 
teacher asked for a “composition”: 
Dear Mrs. R. (the teacher) : 

Tho the subjects you gave were completely 
trite 

I tried as hard, as hard as I might, 

But had no thoughts especially bright. 


Hold on! ! 

A thought I have come upon! 
Wouldn't it be an adventure, too, 

If you were learning something new? 
Vom is taking psychology 

ind passing some of it on to me, 


Result: 


When Mama Goes to School 
Since Mama goes to school 
On Tuesdays as a rule, 
She gives us all some sort of test, 
To find the things we like the best, 
Or to determine mental age, 
Really I don’t see how they gauge 
My intellect and motivation, 
Complicated! 
That’s my observation! 
4m I or not well adjusted? 
I tell you I am sick and disgusted, 
I. Q., Rorschach, Sociogram, 
Someone tell me where | am??? 
The knowledge she brings, 
The terms she flings, 


Why can’t Mama stay at home, 


ind leave my personality alone? 


* Assistant professor of education, Goucher col- 
leze, Towson, Md., and well known to readers of 
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Of course this child came from a 
home where the English language was 
savored and enjoyed, and though the 
methods of the teacher may well come 
in for a well deserved poke, the child 
exhibits a rare sense of humor. 

In another city where slums are so 
bad that they are frequently called 
“lung blocks” in deference to the 
tuberculosis rate, | found children no 
less eager to put their ideas down on 
paper. These children responded gladly 
to my invitation to write from their 
hearts and to spelling and 
punctuation for the while. Their teach- 
ers cast their heavenward and 
crossed their fingers—and let me have 
my way with the children. The follow- 
ing is to be read for its heartbreak, 
regardless of the mixed genders. 


fc yrget 


eyes 


My Dog 
Once I had a dog. His name was Cracky. 
when I 


my breakfast, he 


In the morning came downstairs 


to eat pulled at my 
shoestrings. 
puppies. My 


One morning he had seven 


brother said that they canve by for a visit. 
So I went down to the country that Friday. 
And he died while I was gone. | did not_want 
another dog because | liked her better than 
any other dog. 

And I did not live happy ever after. 


But slums or not, motherhood and 
love of family can come out strongly. 
The teachers of the two fourth graders 
who wrote the following poems told 
me that the homes involved were of the 
worst and the mothers could only be 
described as slatternly. Yet we have 


this testimony as to the love that 


existed in those hovels: 


I Wish a Wish 
I wished a wish the other night 
{s hard as hard could be 
That just a 
to me. 


fairy would come in and talk 
! counted pictures on the wall 

{nd patterns just the same 

To give the time away until the fairy came. 
I heard a step upon the floor 

4s small as any mouse 

I watched the door so carefully 

I didn’t want to miss 

VW other who 

Came in to have a kiss. 


And the other: 


In My Mother’s House 
In my mother’s house all day I play and 


But it was only 


work; 
At night I sleep. 
The walls come around me in a good way. 
I can see them; 
I can feel them; 
I live with them. 
This house is good to me, 
It keeps me. 
I like my 


mother’s house. 


Many teachers love the writing of 
their children when it comes out 
precious, childlike, and unspoiled 
impossible of imitation. Many teachers 
would love to have their children write 
easily, freely, and beautifully, but they 
do not know how to get such writing 
started. 

To the readers who are interested, 
there is an incomparable book which 
not only tells how to go about it, but 
is also fascinating reading. It is: They 
All Want to Write by Burrows, et al 
and is published by Prentice Hall, New 
York City (1952). 

But with or without the book, chil- 
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dren should be given a chance to write 
about once a week, observing rules 
like the following: 

@ All writing and sharing of writ- 
ings are voluntary. 

@® Grammar and punctuation are 
not taught with creative material 
like this. 

@ The teacher sets a mood, and 
helps children use their imagina- 
tions to get exciting ideas. 

@ The teacher helps a child put his 
idea down, if necessary, by spell- 
ing a word, taking dictation, re- 
placing broken pencils—anything 
to keep them going. 

@ Sharp new pencils and fresh, 
clean, new paper help a lot. 

And finally, when the stories are 
offered for private or public consump- 
tion, they should be enjoyed for what 
they are. They must be sincerely re- 
spected and, for the amateur psychi- 
atrists, all Freudian interpretations 
should be left for the experts. 





Cedar Rapids Gains 











OINTING to a 98.1 percent teacher 
turnover in the city’s elementary 

schools since 194€-50, the Cedar 
Rapids (la.) Federation of Teachers, 
Local 716, entered recent salary nego- 
tiations with a request for a $600 per 
year across-the-board increase. But the 
local school board 
—pleading lack of 
funds — granted 
only $250 per year 
to begin on July 1. 

R. Eugene Ma- 
hany, who headed 
Local 716’s nego- 
tiators with able 
research assistance 
from Howard Mce- 
Knight, remarked 
that the raise 
was “a disappoint- 
ment,” and that 
the city would not 
be competitive with others in attracting 
the best teachers. 

Under the new salary schedule, a 
teacher with a bachelor’s degree starts 
at $3,350, and may rise to $5,050 after 
15 years service. Yearly increments 
are set at $113. 

The Local backed up its salary argu- 
ments by contrasting the $14,130,189 
spent for liquor, beer, and cigarettes in 
Linn County, where Cedar Rapids is 
located, and the $5,808,000 spent for 
educational purposes. 





Mr. Mahany 
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Battles On The Tenure Front 











By John Ligtenberg* 


HE explosive 
situation that 
has developed 


in San Francisco over 
the citizenship rights 
of teachers is receiv- 
ing widespread atten- 


tion. Less dramatic, 
but very important, 
are the battles that 


are continually in 
progress over tenure. 
We shall comment on 
a few of these without 
giving names since 
some of the cases are 
still pending. 

In spite of the 
teacher shortage, 
school boards are still 
busy devising schemes 
to evade the law. 
Some states have laws 
forbidding dismissal 
of a teacher because 
of marriage. The de- 
vice attempted 
is to require that one 
of a couple must re- 
sign if they happen to 
be married to each 
other and employed 
in the same school system. 

A teacher who refuses to participate in @ 
program whereby teachers are expected to 
evaluate themselves and each other has been 
threatened with dismissal. One of the 
grounds of dismissal that 
teacher except one has complied with such 
requirements. It is hard to say how far co- 
a charge of 


now 


given is every 


operation must go to avoid 
insubordination. 

In Illinois the Attorney General has ruled 
that the basic term of school is nine months 
and that this cannot be extended except by 
a vote of the people. This means nine 
calendar months and a school that opens on 
Sept. 1 must close not later than June 1. In 
order to extend the time, some boards and 
superintendents are arranging pre-school 
conferences and workshops. Some of them 
expect attendance of several days before the 
opening day. 

The Attorney General of that state has 
ruled that the limitation of the length of the 
term forbids the payment of the salaries and 
expenses of teachers in attending such meet- 
ings. To the administrator this seems to mean 
that the teacher will have to attend without 
pay. The teacher is put to the difficult de- 
cision of complying or being charged with 
insubordination or lack of cooperation. To 
us, it seems that it is illegal to require the 
attendance of the teacher if it is illegal to 
pay salary or expenses. 

4 decision of a circut court in Waukegan 
has held that tenure teachers are not entitled 
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to any preference or 
priority over proba- 
tionary teachers when 
it is necessary to re- 
duce the staff because 
of lack of pupils. Sim- 
ilar questions have 
been before the courts 
of a number of states 
and they have held 
that the very essence 
of tenure is destroyed 
if a tenure teacher is 
not to be preferred in 
such instances. 

In our opinion a 
great gap has been 
torn in the tenure 
front and will be 
widened if this de- 
cision is allowed to 
stand. We are unable 
to comprehend the 
meaning or value of 
tenure if it does not 
mean preference over 
those who do not have 
it. 

Frightening _possi- 
bilities exist in the 
wide-spread use of a 
rule that a_ teacher 
who does not meet “professional growth” 
requirements may be reduced on the salary 
schedule. Under these rules, one who has 
served for many years and has reached the 
top of the salary schedule may be dropped 
to a lower step for not taking the required 
number of additional college courses every 
four or five years. This is actually happening 
and could happen much oftener. 


It seems to us that this barbaric rule is a 
vestige of the time when few teachers were 
adequately educated and could reasonably be 
expected to improve their education. When 
applied to teachers who already have a de- 
gree and have proved their worth by many 
rule constitutes the 


years of service, the 


ultimate negation of professional standing. 


Teachers ought to fight for nothing so hard 
as for recognition that education is a profes- 
sion like any other and that they are entitled 
to the dignity that a certificate or license in 
any other profession is supposed to impart. 


Teachers and _ teachers’ organizations 
should no longer be a party to the kind of 
certification laws that were adapted to a 
frontier community and have grown in com- 
them has 


plexity, though the excuse for 


largely vanished. As a device t6 keep the 
educational schools busy they are admirably 
eficient. As a means of producing a corps 
they are worse 


of professional educators 


than useless. 
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MARS. ROSALIE KRAUS, presi- 
4 dent of the Moline, (Ill.) Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 791, sifting 
through replies from new members 
after asking them to send her their 
ideas on how to recruit other new 
members, got this cryptic suggestion 
from one recruit, with more than a 
grain of truth in it: 

“Just ask them.” 


ad 


HE Michigan Federation of Teach- 
ers has announced a new liability 
insurance policy 
for A.F. of T. 
members in the 
state, effective 
since Feb. 1, last. 
Coverage is 
based on mem- 
bership in the 
Federation. The 
policy covers the 
defense and the 
judgment costs 
from suits  in- 
volving personal 
bodily injury in 
accidents during 
the course of working for and under 
the direction of a public education in- 
stitution. There is a $10,000 maximum 
limit payable for either the judgment 
and/or defense costs in each accident. 
Coverage does not supersede benefits 
available under the state’s workmen’s 
compensation law which covers school 
employees. 

There are the usual policy stipula- 
tions of notice to the company, termi- 
nation clauses, etc. The M.F. of T. is 
developing procedures to work out the 
necessary administrative details. 

“The policy is the result of extensive 
interest shown by members in the 
question of such coverage,” said Mrs. 
Jessie Baxter, M.F. of T. president. 
“It will not deter us from seeking again 
the necessary state legislation to sa 


Mrs. Baxter 
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the responsibility of the liability where 
we sincerely feel it belongs—with the 
local school board. Meanwhile, we are 
assured that the concern of members 
is largely relieved.” 


ad 


HE committee for organizational 

work in the colleges, of the Minne- 
sota Federation of Teachers, is going 
to the sources of teachers to tell future 
teachers about teacher unionism and 
the »art union teachers have played in 
improving professional and educa- 
tional standards. 

Committee members have already 
visited the University of Minnesota and 
Macalester and Hamline Colleges, to 
tell student teacher groups and labora- 
tory classes the union teacher story. 

Committee members are Dr. Mer- 
cedes Nelson, Mary McGough, May 
Seavey, Mike McDonough, Wayne 
Courtney and Henry Winkels. 


Yew 


ORKING “without visible sup- 

port” from any other teachers’ 
organization, the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Teachers Union, Local 252, has won a 
first step in its fight to secure school 
board payment of teachers hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. 


ad 


OW that the Kingston (N.Y.) 
Teachers Federation, Local 781, 
has signed up'its 100th member, it is 
shooting for 200. Member Sadie Feld- 
man recently brought the Local to the 
century mark when she signed up 
Dorothy E. Van Gaasbeck as a mem- 
ber. 

The Local, of which Michael Aronica 
is president, has increased its member- 
ship by 100 percent since September, 
1953. The Local is also planning its 
next move in a “Battle of the Bulletin 


Board” which began when a principal 


ordered the removal of a federation 
poster from a school bulletin board. 
The Local charged discrimination and 
has vowed to regain its right to post its 
material on school bulletin boards. 


a ad 


LASKA can add merit to its de- 
A mand for statehood if it main- 
tains adequate teacher standards and 
school support, the Anchorage Feder- 
ation of Teachers, Local 1175, recently 
told the territorial legislature. 

Opponents of statehood for Alaska 
frequently charge that the territory is 
not yet “ready” for it. One method of 
disproving this, the Local said, is to 
show a healthy concern for good 
schools and teachers. 

“If the territory has low teaching 
standards, or is unable to adequately 
support its schools, how can it support 
its total operations as a state?” the 
Local, of which Peter Deanovic is pres- 
ident, asked. 
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HE average basic salary of a teach- 
er in Argo, Ill. high school in 1945- 
16 was $2,335.05 annually. 

Then the Southwest Suburban 
Teachers Union, Local 943, was char- 
tered and things started looking up for 
Argo teachers, who now have an aver- 
age basic salary of $5,024.21, accord- 
ing to a study made by the local. The 
study is used to inform new teachers of 
the gains made since Local 943, of 
which Harold Louderback is president, 
took over salary negotiations in 1946, 

Since 1945-46, the local has won 
four average basic increases. In 1947- 
48 the increase was $782; in 1950-51, 
$1,004; in 1951-52, $496; and in 
1954-55, $407. These averages do not 
include differential payments or pay 
for work over the basic 10-month 
school year. Average salary paid in 
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1953-54, including differentials, was 
$5,330, according to the study. 
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PIONEER of teacher unionism in 

Chicago, Beulah Berolzheimer, 
has recently retired after long years as 
a teacher, administrator, and union 
leader. 

An active leader of the old Feder- 
ation of Women High School Teachers, 
she helped increase its membership 
until it was the largest of the unions 
which in 1937 merged into the Chicago 
Teachers Union, Local 1. 

One of her former pupils, now a Chi- 
cago policeman who admits to being 
something of a cut-up in his high 
school days, remembered Miss Berolz. 
heimer as “a good scout,” who “helped 
me out when I used to get out of line 


years ago.” 
fe 


**T \ ELAWARE is falling behind in 

competition for new teachers,” 
the Federation of Delaware Teachers, 
Local 762, warns, citing a study of 
state school problems which shows that 
360 or more teachers must be recruited 
from outside the state every year. 

The Federation said the study re- 
vealed that Delaware schools in the 
next five years can provide only about 
90 new teachers a year. 

To counter this, the Federation, of 
which F. Earl McGinnes, Jr., is presi- 
dent, urges support for a bill which 
would make salaries more competitive 
with those of neighboring states and 
localities in attracting qualified teach- 


ers. 


N ORDER to foster better parent- 

teacher relations and understanding 
the Detroit Federation of Teachers, Lo- 
cal 231, has proposed a plan to allow 
elementary and intermediate school 
pupils a day off from school after is- 
suance of their first two report card 
markings of the term. 

The day would be set aside for par- 
ent-teacher conferences in the schools 
on the children’s progress and prob- 
lems. The Local, of which Antonia 
Kolar is president, also hopes the plan 
will answer parental charges that par- 
ents are not welcome in the schools and 
that teachers are too busy to talk with 


them. 
fed 


ROUP insurance coverage for 
Pittsburgh’s teachers, requested 
by the Pittsburgh Federation of 
Teachers, and the Pittsburgh Voca- 
tional and Industrial Arts Federation, 
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Locals 400 and 885, three years ago, 
is now in effect in the Steel City. 
The board of education adopted a 
plan after inspecting the offerings of 
23 different insurance companies. 


George Evan, Jr., heads Local 885. 
Eero Davidson is president of Local 
400. 

The board appropriated $85,000 in 
its 1955 budget for the insurance plan. 


fy 


SPEECH by a noted educator, 

honors for an A.F. of T. vice- 
president and a skit portraying the 
growth of the Council Bluffs (la.) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 738, 
were all part of the local’s recent 12th 
Birthday dinner. 

Prof. Stewart Harral, director of 
public relations 
studies at the 
University of 
Oklahoma, in a 
talk on “The 
Power of Posi- 
tive Teaching,” 
told 175 mem- 
bers and guests 
that “education 
is a community, 
state and na- 
tional job, so 
keep an ear 
tuned to public 
thought.”” He 
noted an increasing of public attention 
to education, and advised teachers to 
be alert and “dynamic” in order to 
“fire up” their students’ desire to learn. 

Edward Jewett, member of the local 
and an A.F. of T. vice-president, was 
honored with a presentation. The skit, 
“Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Teachers, in 
Cheaper by the Dozen,” was presented 
with local members Alice Patterson 
and Luther Bladt in the leading roles. 
Bladt and Dorothy G. Thornton wrote 
the skit. John M. Jensen is president 


of the local. 
a sw) 


BILL authorizing school employees 
and others to come under federal 
social security and prescribing the 
machinery for compulsory referenda 
among the members of the various pub- 
lic retirement systems is in both houses 
of the Michigan state legislature. 

The bills provide that coverage 
“should be on as broad a basis as 
permitted” by the Social Security Act, 
and that aggregate benefits under the 
act shall not be lower than those in 
effect under present retirement systems 
as of last January 1. 

Mrs. Jessie Baxter, president of the 
Michigan State Federation of Teach- 


Mr. Jewett 


ers, and of the Michigan Retirement 
Board, reports that actuarial surveys 
made at the order of the Detroit and 
Michigan retirement boards will be 
used as a basis for specific pension 
proposals which are required by the 
referenda procedure. 

Now that the surveys are completed, 
Mrs. Baxter reports, the retirement 
board will study which form of pension 
legislation will be best for members 
of the retirement system. 


a ad 


COMMITTEE of the Colorado 

Federation of Teachers, of which 
R. Forrest Davis is president, is cur- 
rently studying modifications and ad- 
ditions to the federation’s “Bill of 
Rights” for teachers which was first 
adopted in 1949, Some suggested state- 
ments to be included in the new “Bill 
of Rights” were: 


1) The right of the teacher to determine co- 
operatively with others the hest teaching 
materials and methods in his own field. 

2) The right of continued employment based 
upon satisfactory performance of duty rather 
than personality, showmanship, etc. 

3) The right to belong to the professional 
organization of his choice (underscoring the 
fact that an organization such as the Federa- 
tion which works to improve educational 
standards is in fact of equal or higher pro- 
fessional status than organizations that are 
less devoted in deliberation and action to 
such purposes). 

4) The right to convey grievances to the 
Board of Education and to participate in the 
making and modification of school policy. 


5) The right of non-discrimination between 
men and women as to salary increases, pro- 
motions and transfer, and opportunity to 
earn extra pay. 


6) The right to have a salary scale which 
permits continuity of professional develop- 
ment. 

7) The right of the teacher to educate the 
community to new concepts of questioning 
traditional beliefs regarding education with- 
out (a) his loyalty being qestioned, or (b) 


fear of reprisal. 


NIONISM and professional stand- 

ing do mix, the Massachusetts 

Federation of Teachers told non-union 
teachers recently. 

“The spirit of professionalism can 
bring a healthy, higher purpose to 
unionism, just as the spirit of unionism 
can bring economic security to the 
poor but proud professional,” the 
Local said. 

These statements were contained in 
a letter to non-union teachers sent out 
by the federation’s membership com- 
mittee consisting of Rose Claffey, presi- 
dent of the Lynn Teachers Union, 
Local 1037, chairman; Eleanor Fallon, 
president of the Boston Teachers 
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Union, Local 66; and George Gibeau, 
vice-president of the Lawrence 
Teachers Union, Local 1019. 
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$600-A-YEAR salary increase and 

a provision that 75 percent of any 
future federal aid money not specific- 
ally earmarked for other purposes go 
to teacher salaries, has been requested 
by the Birmingham (Ala.) Federation 
of Teachers, Local 563, in its legisla- 
tive program, 

The Local, of which Irving E. 
Fullington is president, also seeks 
passage of laws improving tcaure, re- 
tirement and pensions, and teacher 
welfare, and asks the appropriation 
for public schools of two-thirds of the 
funds accruing from the sale or lease 
of oil from the Alabama tidelands. 


pe 


HE Fond Du Lac (Wis.) Teachers 
Association, Local 1004, counts 
four writers among its members. 

Mrs. Grace Duer had an article 
printed in the bulletin, “Music—A 
World Art,” published by the state de- 
partment of public instruction in Wis- 
consin. 

Roland J. Krogstad, local financial 
secretary, Clarence Sebranke, and 
LeRoy Draeger all had articles in 
various 1954 issues of the magazine, 
“Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation,” published in Milwaukee. 


Of the articles which dealt with 


vocational education methods and tech- 
niques, Krogstad authored one, and 
collaborated with Sebranke on another. 
The remaining four were written by 
Draeger. 


ad 


MAN and wife team of teachers, 
both members of the Chicago 
Teachers Union, Local 1, have en- 
dowed two scholarships for young sci- 
entists to the University of Chicago 
because “we have reached the time of 
life when we think in terms of others 
instead of ourselves.” 
That’s what A. Royal Gay, 65-year- 
old teacher, who heads Morgan Park 


Mr. and Mrs. Gay 


high school’s science department, told 
a Chicago Daily News reporter who 
queried him about the scholarships he 
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and his wife, Hazel, had endowed. 
Winners of the award will be chosen 
every semester. Mrs. Gay is a science 
teacher at Englewood high school. 

“This endowment expresses my 
gratitude to my country and to the 
younger generation, which has meant 
so much to me,” Gay said. He recalled 
a teacher during his North Carolina 
childhood whose gift of a book had 
whetted his appetite for more schooling 
and said he also wished to help young- 
sters. 

The first winner entered the college 
under the endowment in January. 

The Gays have two sons. One, Ar- 
thur S., a chemist, is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago. The other, 
Roger R., will graduate in mechanical 
engineering from the Illinois Institute 
of Technology in June. 


ad 


Eleven A.F. of T. Locals in addi- 
tion to the 49 previously an- 
nounced, have exceeded their 
membership quotas for the cur- 
rent school year. The eleven are: 
Workers Education, Local 189, 
national; School Secretaries, Chi- 
cago, Local 224; Jersey City (N.J.) 
Federation, Local 752; Vigo 
County (Ind.) Council, Local 764. 

Also, Woodbridge (N.J.) Town- 
ship Federation, Local 822; St. 
Louis Park (Minn.) Federation, 
Local 845; Yonkers (N.Y.) Fed- 
eration, Local 860; New Britain 
(Conn.) Federation, Local 871; 
Whiting (Ind.) Teachers Union, 
Local 1040; Stamford (Conn.) 
Federation, Local 1120, and 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) Federation, 
Local 1194, 

New Locals include the Mar- 
quette (Mich.) Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1231, and the 
Winona (Minn.) Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1232, the latter 


with 51 charter signers. 
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N army examining station psychol- 
ogist who tests and interviews 
rejected Kentuckians has found a close 
correlation between the number of 
draftees rejected for educational de- 
ficiencies and the salaries of teachers 
in the Kentucky counties these draftees 
came from. 

Capt. Charles Kelemen, the psychol- 
ogist, found that in Adair County 
where teacher pay averages $1,814 a 
year, 47 per cent of its draftees were 
rejected. In Wayne County, where 
teachers earn an average of $1,785 a 
year, 60 per cent were rejected. 

In Fayette County, eighth from the 
top in teacher salaries in the state, 
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where the average salary is $3.505, 
only 11 per cent were rejected. Other 
counties studied also showed a close 
correlation of educationally deficient 
rejectees and the salaries. 

Kelemen said that many of the per- 
sons rejected had high I.Q.’s, but said 
their education failed to bring out 
their abilities and the army had to 


refuse them. 


AM A result of a pilot questionnaire, 
the Working Conditions Commit- 
tee has a mandate to implement the 
question, “Do you believe that the au- 
thority of the principal should be 
clearly defined as to duties, limitations, 
and procedures in personnel relations.” 
If any local or teacher has sugges- 
tions, please send your material to 
Charles E. Boyer, Chairman, 3816 Vin- 
cent Ave. S., Minneapolis 10, Minn. 
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y URTHER evidence that those “max- 
imum salaries are largely mythi- 
cal,” comes from the Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 905, of 
which Marion Goode is president. The 
Local’s newsletter, discussing a study 
made of teacher salaries in 49 cities of 
more than 200,000 population, notes 
the Syracuse maximum is $5,800. 
But, the newsletter adds, not one 
Syracuse teacher is receiving the maxi- 
mum and only nine of them are even 
beyond the llth of 15 steps in the 
schedule. 


Ys 


HE Chicago Teachers Union, Local 

1, is telling its story via a 25- 
minute slide film series with accom- 
panying tape recorded narration. John 
Fewkes, Local 1 president, said the 
film received an enthusiastic reception 
from 3,300 persons at a recent union 
rally in the Chicago Civic Opera 
House. 

Entitled, “Teachers United,” the 
film depicts the beginning and growth 
of Local 1, its part in the fight for 
better schools, and labor’s part in that 
fight. It also shows how union mem- 
bership benefits teachers by handling 
grievances, workmen’s compensation 
cases, health and accident insurance, 
credit union, and legislative action. 


a ad 


8 ves (Minn.) Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1212, little more 
than a year old but going strong, re- 
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L. J. Smith, president, Mobile Federation of Teachers, Local 777; Carl J. Megel, 
and Mike Blake, Mobile member, snapped during the A.F. of T. president’s recent 
visit to Alabama where he also addressed Birmingham Federation of Teachers, 


Local 563. 


cently presented the three-act play, 
“Aaron Slick from Punkin Crick,” and 
devoted the proceeds to a scholarship 
fund for a student teacher and towards 
purchasing furniture for the women 
teachers’ lounge. 


In addition, the local, of which 
Leander C. Gresser is president, has 
worked on salary problems, grievances, 
and general student and teacher prob- 
lems in the public schools. Local 1212 
was chartered in February, 1954. 


Ye 


8 oelegicem a suggestion by the 
city superintendent of schools 
that the board of education consider 
lowering standards in order to obtain 
more teachers, the newsletter of the 
Minneapolis Federation of Men Teach- 
ers, Local 238, was reminded of Jimmy 
“Schnozzola” Durante’s old quip: 
“Don’t raise the bridge, lower the 
river.” 

The newsletter goes on to say that 
Minneapolis will get more teachers 
through higher pay and status, not by 
“lowering the river” by reducing quali- 
fications for teaching. 


Ye 


HE legislative goals of the Empire 

State (N.Y.) Federation of Teach- 
ers have been incorporated into no less 
than 20 bills which the Federation is 
actively boosting in the legislature at 
Albany. 

Numbered among the bills are pro- 
posals for a statewide salary bill, con- 
tractual tenure for upstate teachers, 
repeal of a no-strike law, repeal of a 


bill limiting the teaching of biology, 
and another to limit the school day to 
not more than six hours and 20 min- 
utes. Eliot Birnbaum is president of 
the Federation. 


We 


OREIGN and American Teachers 

who are under the Fullbrizht 
Teacher exchange program will soon 
be receiving notes of congratulations 
and welcome or farewell from the 
American Federation of Teachers when 
they are arriving in this country, or, if 
Americans, leaving to teach abroad. 

A.F. of T. Vice-President Edward 
Irwin suggested the idea and President 
Carl J. Megel approved it saying such 
amenities are helpful to teachers dur- 
ing their sometimes difficult adjust- 
ment to new surroundings. 


ig eed and Student. 
Tours to Europe 


Departures from 
New York or 
Montreal—May, 
June, July and 
August, 1955 





POPULAR and 
ALL-EXPENSE 
TOURS 








45 days—France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, England $650.00 up 


5S! days—France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, 
Germany, Holland, England $690.00 up 


36 days—England, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark $ 00 up 


30 days—treland, Scotland, England, France, 
Holland $550.00 up 


4% days—France, Spain, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, England $675.00 up 


TRANS OCEAN TRAVEL AGENCY 


315 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone MUrray Hill 4-0476 


Joseph M. Morrison, Manager 
\. Former student at the Univer- J 


sities in Paris and Brussels 
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J tay taced everyone in official Wash- 
ington agrees that federal aid to 
public school construction is needed 
and that it is politically unwise to op- 
pose it. But disagreement continues 
over the relative merits of direct grants 
as proposed in the Hill bill and loans 
as proposed in the Smith bill, which 


Report from WASHINGTON 


chiefly embodies President Eisenhow- 
er’s recommendations. 

The bill sponsored by Sen. Lister B. 
Hill (D. Ala.) is backed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the C.1.0., 
and numerous other labor, civic and 
educational organizations. It would 
provide a billion dollars of direct, 
emergency aid to the states for school 
construction in the next two years. 

The fantastically complicated bill by 
Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R. N.J.) 
would provide for federal government 
cooperation with states in buying 
school bonds issued by local commu- 
nities which are handicapped in sell- 
ing bonds at “a reasonable rate of 
interest.” This is Title I of the bill. 

Title I] would create state school 
building agencies which would issue 
bonds through “customary investment 
channels” and build schools for lease 
to local school districts. 

Title II] would provide outright 
grants of $200 million in three years 


* Condensed from report of Selma M. 
Borchardt, A.F. of T. legislative repre- 
sentative, and the American Federation 
of Labor news service. 
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for school construction in districts 
with “proved need and lack of local 
income.” 

The Hill bill is a good bill, co-spon- 
sored by 30 other senators both Re- 
publican and Democrat. It would pro- 
vide the direct, emergency school aid 
needed right now. 


The Eisenhower proposals have 
drawn fire from almost every inter- 
ested group—educational, civic and 
labor. Title I and Title Il would greatly 
add to the already heavy tax burden 
of impoverished school districts. It is 
so complex and would be so difficult 
to administer that intolerable delays 
would be encountered by districts at- 
tempting to use such aid. 

Under its provisions, teachers might 
find themselves bearing the burden of 
building the new schools. With the cost 
of financing principal and interest of 
the proposed $7 billion program in 
poorer states and communities, these 
areas will be looking to cut their ex- 
penses. They may then decide to cut 
already low teacher salaries where in- 
creases are most urgently needed. 


Under Title I, tax-burdened local 
communities would get federal aid only 
to help them borrow more and with 
the interest payable to private bank- 
ers. 

The Title II provisions calling for 
state school building agencies would 
result in further delay because of the 
complex and inflexible administrative 
procedures involved. 


The woefully inadequate program 
for direct grants under Title III], and 
its test of “proven need” which is 
really a “means test,” would exclude 
some states from qualifying because 
the program would apply only to those 
districts which cannot get Title I or 
litle Il loans. Some school districts 
might technically qualify for Title II 
loans but they have no assured sources 
of revenue to enable them to repay the 
obligation. 

Thus they would either have to in- 
crease their indebtedness or be forbid- 
den to carry on an emergency building 
program. 


Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secre- 
tary of the Council of State School 


Officers, charged before Congress that, 
“This bill just doesn’t fit education.” 
He told Congress that no less than 40 
state school officers told him the bill 
was worthless to their states. “It is 
written,” he said, “in the tone of a 
mortgage banker lending money to a 
pauper to tie him down so solidly as 
to get the money back plus interest.” 

Elsewhere on the school legislative 
front, the A.F. of T. continues to fight 
for improved aid to federally impact- 
ed areas—those flooded by defense 
plant workers and their families, and 
whose school facilities are overtaxed. 

Other measures would provide some 
kind of scholarship aid to needy stu- 
dents, promote the arts and sciences 
and aid libraries. 

One major fight will be to maintain 
and extend the National School Lunch 
Act which has been threatened with a 
cut in its funds in the Eisenhower 
budget. The funds were already in- 
adequate. 

There are other bills to extend the 
Student Exchange program and also 
an increased legislative interest in 
child welfare. 

“Predatory interests” still seek to 
exploit the child in industry and in 
industrialized agriculture. These inter- 
ests are being opposed in their at- 
tempts to weaken the child labor stand 
ards of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
They are attempting this by trying to 
amend the FLSA so as to declare cer- 
tain industries as “agriculture,” and 
also are trying to weaken the protec- 
tion of migratory child labor. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion needs more money. The invaluable 
research done by this office is needed 
especially in these 
times. But a lack of funds sometimes 
causes a two-year lag between the gath- 
ering of data and its publication. 

An appropriation of more than $29 
million to carry on and improve the 
present vocational education program 
is essential. 


school-conscious 


The work of the Children’s Bureau 
in promoting every American child's 
welfare is well known and must be 
continued. It must also receive in- 
creased funds for its work, especially 
in studying juvenile delinquency. 
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influence opinion can help. You can 
help in many specific ways. 

You and I can help by acting on and 
supporting the simple truth that people 
usually learn best by doing. 

People have their best chance of 
learning to understand each other if 
they first get to know each other 
through shared, every-day experience. 
The Bill of Rights can help illuminate 
and inform that experience, but words 
can never substitute for deeds. 

The Supreme Court decision on seg- 
regation in the schools gave expression 
to this truth. People who have lived 
side by side for generations without 
the chance to know and understand 
one another will now have that chance. 
The derogatory fables and myths 
which they have believed about each 
other, in their mutual ignorance of 
the facts, can now be dispelled. This 
is the first step towards understanding. 

The Court’s decision has been a blow 
to America’s enemies, both foreign and 
domestic. Communist propagandists 


abroad have suffered a major set-back. 
So too have those here at home who 
are afraid of freedom—who think it 
looks fine in the Bill of Rights but not 


in the classroom. 

Much remains to be done before we 
get true equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. As you teachers know, the 
“color line” is not the only problem— 
or even the primary one. 

I read the other day that only 40% 
of American high school graduates 
with 1Q’s of 115 or better go to col- 
lege—and only about one half of these 
stay to graduate. 

Economic hardship is the principal 
factor in interrupting the education of 
many of our most promising young 
people. About one fifth of the bright- 
est pupils don’t even finish high school! 

This is not only a waste of natural 
resources, It is also a barrier to the 
achievement of the understanding 
which Americans must have if they are 
to survive in the modern world. It pre- 
vents many promising citizens from 
participating in one of the greatest 
shared experiences—the experience of 
democratic education. 

We will make a tremendous advance 
toward better understanding when we 
find a way to get over that barrier. 
And I hope we won’t be put off by the 
timid souls who tell us that federal 
aid to education will destroy freedom 
in America. Some diehards are still 
saying that about the income tax—but 
I think it’s here to stay—and so is 
freedom! 

There is another thing we can do to 
help Americans get to know and under- 
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stand each other better. By our exam- 
ple and encouragement, we can make 
it safe for them to join organizations 
again without the fear of being dis- 
credited if a fellow member’s cousin 
turns out to have shaken hands with 
someone whose roommate in college is 
suspected of communist tendencies. 

This un-American doctrine of guilt 
by association—if it goes much farther 
—will turn a nation of joiners into a 
nation of fearful stay-at-homes. The 
American habit of voluntary associa- 
tion—the habit of joining—is a strong 
bulwark of freedom. It is also a tradi- 
tional American way of getting to 
know and understand one another 
through shared experience at the grass 
roots level, where it counts most. 

If you belong to and believe in an 
organization—and if you find the com- 
munists are trying to infiltrate it— 
which is more American, to stay and 
fight it out, or to scuttle and run and 
let the communists take over the ma- 
chinery and prestige of the organiza- 
tion all to themselves? 

It is no coincidence that the enemies 
of freedom systematically attack the 
shared experiences that lead to under- 
standing. They attack the schools. They 
attack the churches. They attack the 
foundations for sponsoring independ- 
ent research. They cast discredit on 
the social sciences—the very study of 
shared experience in society—by try- 
ing to make people believe it is synony- 
mous with socialism! 

In the realm of international affairs, 
they attack the UN. They attack our 
allies. They attack Technical Assist- 
ance, UNESCO, and student and teach- 
er exchange programs—all the shared 
international experiences which help 
achieve understanding among peoples. 

It seems to me that after taking rea- 
sonable safeguards for security, our 
rule should be: anything which helps 
Americans get to know and understand 
other people is good. Anything which 
helps other peoples get to know and 
understand us is good. And anything 
which hinders this mutual knowing 
and understanding is dangerous and 
ought to be opposed. 

By this simple test, the McCarran 
Act is an obvious bar to understand- 
ing. 

The same is true of any proposal 
to limit or terminate American par- 
ticipation in the UN. You read a lot 
about walk-outs and misunderstand- 
ings in the UN. I can tell you it is 
one of our great hopes for achieving 
international understanding. If we 
throw it overboard, we do so at our 
own peril. 

The Voice of America is another 
whipping boy of the isolationists. They 
go after it at every session of Congress. 
Who else goes after the Voice? The 


Russians! They spend as much money 
trying to block the reception of Voice 
programs in the Soviet Union as we do 
trying to beam them in. They would be 
lad to spend a lot more if they could 
lock our broadcasts to other coun- 
tries. But the only people who can do 
that for them are the isolationists in 
Congress—and nobody can say they 
don’t try! 

The simple act of getting together 
does not by itself guarantee under- 
standing. We have to have something 
positive to offer—and we need to show 
we are willing to learn from others, 
that we don’t pretend to know all the 
answers. It cannot be said too often 
that mere words cannot take the place 
of deeds in promoting understanding. 

Deeds like the Technical Assistance 
program, for example. And aid to ref- 
ugees. And contributions to the Inter- 
national Children’s Fund. These are 
the outward evidence of the generosity 
which Americans traditionally feel in 
their hearts. Anyone who tries to weak- 
en these programs is weakening the 
power of America to make itself un- 
derstood abroad—weakening our pow- 
er to win the friendships we need to 
preserve the American way of life— 
weakening America’s chances of sur- 
vival! 

Clearly, teachers have a special part 
to play in this job of increasing under- 
standing. And it’s not just a job of 
imparting information, though that of 
course is of great importance. It is a 
job of deepening America’s faith in it- 
self, of stiffening America’s backbone 
—a job of character building. 


Character and faith are old-fashioned 
words. They will never be out of date, 
however—not if we’re smart. We must 
give them new and modern meanings 
and applications. 

Character will enable us to live up 
to our best and stand up to the worst 
our enemies can throw against us. It 
will enable us to see through the scoff- 
ers and doubters who believe America 
can’t afford to be free. 

Most of all, character will help us 
find understanding of each other here 
at home and of other peoples abroad. 
It takes strength to seek and find and 
use understanding. Superficial, shal- 
low, spineless people are not capable 
of it. People of strong character and 
faith will not be satisfied until they 
find understanding and learn how to 
regulate their lives by it. 

Through the search for understand- 
ing, we fulfill our dream of what Amer- 
ica can be. 

You and I know that the American 
dream is not dead. We won’t let it die 
in our time, and we won't raise a gen- 
eration that will let it die. We will 
make it live! 
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y | ‘EACHERS desiring to know their 

P.Q.—the measurement of their 
Professional Quotient—have a handy 
30-second test as devised by the Empire 
(N.Y.) State Federation of Teachers, 
of which Eliot Birnbaum, Syracuse, is 
president. 

The questions were circulated as 
they appear below in a well-done, six- 
page folder urging non-union teachers 
to join the Federation. 

Here is the test: 

Yes No 
1) Do you receive a profes- 
sional salary? oO 
2) Are the conditions under 
which you work favorable 
to effective teaching, guid- 
ance, remedial work, and 
the mental hygiene ap- 
proach? O 
Do you share in decision- 
making in the matters which 
control your work? 
As a professional person, do 
you feel free to join or not 
to join teacher organiza- 
tions of your choice— with- 
out fear of administrative 
disapproval? oO 
In your school system are 
there recognized, effective 
procedures for redress of 
teacher grievances? oO 
Do you share in setting pro- 
fessional standards in class 
sizes, equipment, and texts? () 
Are appointments to admin- 
istrative positions open to 
all applicants on the basis 
of merit, rather than per- 
sonal, political, or other 
considerations? 0 
Is your status in your com- 
munity comparable to that 
of members of other pro- 
fessions? oO 
Is your local teachers group 
free from domination by 
administrative officials? oO 
Do you feel free to exer- 
cise your full rights of citi- 
senship in your commu- 


nity? Oo O 


A total of 10 Yes answers qualifies 
you as a professional with as ironclad 
a standing as the most impeccable 
physician or lawyer. The greater hum- 
ber of No answers you check, the more 
reason to look to your standing by 
joining the teachers’ union. 

“You can advance your professional 
interests better through the Empire 
State Federation of Teachers” because 
it is “effective, democratic, profes- 
sional, established, progressive, com- 
plete, inexpensive, and independent,” 
the pamphlet declares while pointing 
up why it is all these things. 

The folder also sets forth the legis- 
lative, legal, advisory, financial, and 
labor support which are available to 
Federation members. 
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Two Children 
In Ome 


Seat 
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Armed with statistical facts and 
evidence, the New York Teachers 
Guild, Local 2, has entered a new 
round in its long fight to compel the 
state commissioner of education to en- 
force his own rule on class sizes in high 
schools. 

The Guild has filed a complaint with 
the commissioner in the name of S. 
Fanny Simon, a New York high school 
teacher, demanding that he order the 
New York City board of education to 
comply with his own rule setting 150 
pupils and five class periods as daily 
maximums. 

Evidence carefully and painstakingly 
gathered by the Guild from a study of 
more than 6,000 teachers’ program 
cards, showed that 79 per cent of high 
school teachers with a five-period day 
are teaching more than 150 pupils a 
day. 

Some 22 per cent of teachers af- 
fected were teaching as many as 181- 
199 pupils a day. A total of 40 teachers 
taught as many as 200 a day. Miss 
Simon teaches 191 pupils a day. 

This, the Guild charged, was a “de- 
liberate, flagrant, and widespread,” 
violation of the regulation, and asked 
that the board be forced to “cease and 
desist” from inflicting such teaching 
loads. 


In pressing its case, the Guild main- 
tained that it “refuses to believe that 
the commissioner of education has ac- 
cepted as permanent policy the flouting 
of his own regulation by the richest 
city in the richest country of the 
world,” 

In a 1951 Guild complaint on the 
same issue, the commissioner had con- 
tended that the board was “doing its 
best to improve the situation.” The 
Guild charged that he “took the board's 
word” for this and that the facts 
proved otherwise. 

This year it cites a proposed elim- 
ination of 150 high school teaching 
positions by the board as flying in the 
face of the demonstrated teacher over- 
load. The eliminations, the Guild 


Miss Simon 


charges, are in excess of pupil regis- 
trations in the schools affected. These 
were schools not on annual promotion 
where January graduations but no new 
entrants were expected to reduce the 
need for teachers. 

On top of this, the Guild asserted, 
regents’ classes, are generally over- 
crowded, some with two children in 
one seat. Regents’ classes are those in 
which pupils take the state regents’ 
examinations in January and June for 
promotions. 

The Guild also pointed out that the 
commissioner, in a recent speech to a 
meeting of school administrators, 
stressed the necessity of using split ses- 
sions or almost any device to solve the 
teacher shortage other than increasing 
class sizes beyond the legal limit. 
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school demands. In some instances, in- 
dustry stays away because of this lack.” 

In the Pilgrim state of Massachusetts, 
school conditions were reported not much 
better. Alice H. M. Powers, corresponding 
secretary, transmitting the reply of the 
Boston Teachers Union, Local 66, reported 
that “many of our buildings are outdated 
and obsolete.” 

“Housing developments,” she said, “have 
created need for new classrooms in many 
sections. The present tax rate is now close 
to $70 per $1000. We must have the financial 
help of the Federal government.” 

In Lynn, Mass., Rose Claffey, Lynn Teach- 
ers Union, Local 1037, reported that a kin- 
dergarten program adopted a few years ago 
has not been implemented because of lack 
of classrooms. In a nearby city, one school 
built in 1818 and another erected at the 
start of the Civil war are still in use. 

Bernice M. Stevens, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Lawrence (Mass.) Teachers 
Union, Local 1019, said that nine of the city's 
nineteen school buildings have been found 
to be fire hazards. 

“Overcrowding,” she said, “exists in many 
of the other schools, classes of 40 or more 
being the rule in rooms originally built for 
twenty-five.” 

Mrs. Mary 
Amesbury (Mass.) 


” 


K. Rodan, secretary of the 
Classroom Teachers As- 
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sociation, Local 1033, reported che town 
greatly in need of an elementary school, to 
combine two built in Civil War days. 

Back westward in Michigan, city after 
city reafirmed its need for school construc- 
tion help. Alex Canja, Ypsilanti Federation 
of Teachers, Local 1194, wrote, “Congress 
must realistically solve this problem with the 
only answer possible—dollar aid!” 

L. E. Watson, corresponding secretary, 
Dearborn Federation of Teachers, Local 681, 
declared there is a “desperate need” for new 
schools in his area. Daniel I. Davis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Ann Arbor Public 
School Union, Local 284, reported that one 
public school building in Ann Arbor has 
been condemned as unsafe and another was 
built 100 years ago. He added, “I have 
traveled in every state in the union anu have 
seen school buildings that a farmer would 
not keep his cattle in.” 

Carlton Kissner, Melvindale (Mich.) Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 1051, declared 
“our present schools are overcrowded, and 
with the large pre-school population push- 
ing in, the situation is becoming progres- 
sively worse.” 

Restrictions on Pontiac, Mich., public 
schools which has pledged itself to a pay- 
as-you-go policy, are described by John 
Buchanan, Pontiac Federation of Teachers, 
Local 417, with the terse: “Pontiac needs an 
increased budget for books, visual aids, and 
other supplies. Junior high schools are 
limited to two boxes of band aids per 
semester.” 

L. B. Williams, Roseville (Mich.) Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 1071, estimated that 
“95 percent of our students are being de- 
prived of their rights to a full education 
because there is not enough room for them 
in our schools . . . of about 6,000 students, 
we have only one section (not grade) on 
regular full days.” 

A round-up among Locals in Minnesota 
showed similar crises. John L. Belk, Min- 
neapolis, Edina-Morningside Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1172, wrote: “Our property 
valuation is not high enough to provide 
obvious future needs. For our last school 
building, it was necessary to sell the bonds 
at an unfavorable interest rate.” 


In the iron city of Hibbing, Minn., Her- 
bert E. Miller, Hibbing Teachers Federation, 
Local 669, repeated the story, “Our board 
of education and superintendent now realize 
that our present bond issue (adopted in 


1953) will not meet the anticipated de- 
mands,” 
Fred W. Hendee, legislative chairman, 


International Falls Educational Association, 
Local 331, estimated local school building 
needs at $1,750,000 while the total assessed 
property valuation of the area does not ex- 
ceed $4,500,000. 


Leander C. Gresser, Osseo, (Minn.) Feder- 
ation of Teachers, Local 1212, said state 
limitation on bonds makes it impossible to 
raise more money for construction, while 
classroom needs will be doubled in the next 
two years, 


Marie Burris, legislative chairman, Kansas 
City (Mo.) Federation of Teachers, Local 
691, quoted a report of the superintendent 
of schools saying immediate emergency addi- 
tions are needed for grade schools, and that 
there are other schools where children will 
be required to accept inferior education un- 
less permanent or temporary classrooms are 
made available. 


A statement from the Independence (Mo.) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 1184, pointed 
out that in this area, rows of homes with 
community shopping centers now occupy 
lands that a short time ago were farms and 
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pastures, causing a rapidly growing school 
population. 

In New Jersey, Leslie Ault, Elizabeth 
Teachers Union, Local 733, reported that 
residents of Union county paid $186,732,000 
in federal taxes this year, four times the local 
and county property tax. 

Sylvia Schefkind, Paterson Teachers Un- 
ion, Local 482, reported that carrying charges 
on present bonded indebtedness for build- 
ings is reducing funds available for good 
educational services. North Bergen, N.J., 
children must receive their secondary educa- 
tion in districts outside the township because 
there is no high school, said Faith Gayer, 
North Bergen Federation of Teachers, Local 
1060. 

Bertha Jaffe, Woodbridge Township Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 822, cited as rea- 
sons for Federal aid, low salaries, shortage 
of teachers, split sessions, unsatisfactory 
working conditions and run-down buildings. 
A heavy shortage of classrooms requires 
transportation of children by bus to other 
schools, which are forced to close during bad 
weather for fear of buses skidding. 

New moderate cost family homes erected 
in cleared and one-time slum areas, were 
pointed out as reasons for new school build- 
ings and rehabilitation of old ones calling 
for Federal aid in her locality, by Mary C. 
White, Perth Amboy Teachers Union, Local 
857. 

“Federal aid for school buildings is need- 
ed even in Syracuse, N.Y.,” wrote Eliot Birn- 
baum, Empire State Federation of Teachers. 
“Five elementary school buildings con- 
demned in 1947 are still in use.” 

Michael Aronica, Kingston (N.Y.) Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 781, said one of that 
city’s over-age schools closed several years 
ago is being renovated for reopening. 

The Amsterdam Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1150, James A. Walker, spokesman, 
reported the replacement of old and danger- 
ous buildings halted because of a large in- 
dustry moving to another location, leaving 
1,700 out of work. Reported Vincent A. 
Corsall, Oswego (N.Y.) Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 1206: “Need for training our youth 
for skills in defense, makes it a federal 
obligation to see that we get federal assist- 
ance.” 

“Most of our school buildings are shabby 
in comparison with those of industrial con- 
cerns,” reported Gerald R. Fisher, Utica 
Federation of Teachers, Local 843. Wrote 
Mrs. Janette Steneide, Yonkers Federation 
of Teachers, Local 860, “Since the A. and H. 
bombs, families are leaving New York City 
for the suburbs.” 

The Cleveland (O.) Teachers Union, Local 
279, reported a large influx of families with 
children in the central area of the city and 
the Columbus Teachers Union, Local 538, 
said that 31 percent of the city’s school 
buildings were built before the turn of the 
century. 

Frances Randall, corresponding secretary, 
Mansfield (O.) Federation of Teachers, Local 
703, said no provisions are being made for 
the construction of junior and senior high 
schools “which are badly needed.” 

“In Ohio there are innumerable very 
blighted areas,” pointed out Sylvia Solomon, 
Toledo Federation of Teachers, Local 250. 
“Undoubtedly, Federal aid for school con- 
struction in these poorer districts would make 
more money available to Ohio cities.” 

The Portland (Ore.) Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 111, Phyllis Hutchinson, president, 
declared that three distressed areas of the 
state, Coos, Douglas and Washington coun- 
ties, are confronted with acute classroom 
shortages. 

Charles B. Williamson, Erie (Pa.) Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 337, wrote that it is 


“imperative that Federal aid be positive, im- 
mediate and sufficient.” He added that build- 
ing costs have unbalanced the school pro- 
gram to the extent that low teachers’ salaries 
will be frozen for the foreseeable future. 

The Farrell (Pa.) Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1177, in a letter transmitted by An- 
thony L. Kilbert, reported local and state 
school aid “definitely inadequate,” with “ex- 
penses for repairs and upkeep delaying es- 
sential curriculum changes.” 

In the Quaker City, Margaret Root, Phila- 
delphia Federation of Teachers, Local 3, said 
the city’s problems are to erect schools in 
new areas of families with children and re- 
placement of old schools in the city. 


“Most urgent,” she said, “is replacement 
of old buildings dating as far back as 1885. 
Generally these are in sections where recre- 
ation opportunities are limited and delin- 
quency is high.” 

Thomas Fagan, South Kingstown (R.I.) 
Teachers Alliance, Local 986, replied: “We 
have just completed a one and a half mil- 
lion dollar junior and senior high school, 
paying for it ourselves. Because of this bur- 
den, many feel that they cannot afford to 
live in our community.” 

Back across the country, in South Dakota, 
C. H. Christiansen, Huron Association of 
Public School Teachers, Local 273, reported 
his community is struggling along withoui 
a needed new grade school since its taxes 
are near the limit. 

James E. Codd, Washington State Federa- 
tion of Teachers, said the state is “now in a 
critical condition as far as school building 
needs are concerned.” He continued: 

“Our state government is seeking millions 
of dollars in Federal aid for highway con- 
struction, yet seems to think the same sort of 
aid should not be sought for school build- 
ings. Such a viewpoint may well see an in- 
creasingly ignorant population driving to 
disaster down six-lane highways past the 
ruins of our state school system.” 

Echoed Leonard Holden, Tacoma Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 461, “Federal aid for 
education is a must in our present crisis in 
education.” 

Larry Hackett of La Crosse, president of 
the Wisconsin Federation of Teachers, de- 
clared Federal aid appears “the only hope 
of preventing the Wisconsin school system 
from reverting to the subsistence levels of 
the 1930's,” since “hope for greater state 
aid is not very high.” 

Ed De Briae of Milwaukee, legislative 
chairman of the Wisconsin federation, point- 
ed out that Wisconsin faces an increased 
enrollment of 250,000 students by 1965, and 
that “most districts like Milwaukee have 
reached their legal limit for borrowing, so 
we see little hope in Eisenhower's newest 
plans.” 

“Our particular problem,” said B. H. 
Bylander, Eau Claire Federation of Teachers, 
Local 696, “is need of new buildings and 
yet not being able to get what is needed due 
to lack of money and fear of exceeding the 
city bonding limit.” 

The Wisconsin Rapids Teachers Federa- 
tion, Local 421, reflected the national crisis 
in epitomizing the needs of its own com- 
munity, as follows: 

“1) Four grade school buildings in our 
city date from the late 19th century, cold, 
drafty and fire traps. 

“2) We have overcrowded classrooms. 

“3) We need a new vocational school 
building. The present one is an outmoded 
firetrap of 19th century construction. 

“4) Our construction needs are immedi- 
ate, while there are no prospects for local 
financing on a scale commensurate with the 
need,” 
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BUILDING SELF - CONFIDENCE 
IN CHILDREN, 48 pages, illustrated, 
by Nina Ridenour, secretary, Ittleson 
Family Foundation, and educational 
consultant, Mental Health Materials 
Center, Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 
lil., publisher. 50 cents, special prices 
for quantities of 20 or more. 

For parents and teachers who wish 
to assist children in gaining self-con- 
fidence, this booklet describes the kinds 
of experiences that help a child feel 
strong and sure of himself, as well as 
the kinds that may undermine his self- 
confidence. Contains discussions of the 
personality problems of children, 
teachers, and parents that may hinder 
the development of self-confidence. 


FOUNDATIONS OF SCHOOL 
LEARNING, 39] pages. By Harry 
Grove Wheat, professor of education, 
West Virginia University, teacher and 
former school administrator. Alfred 
E. Knopf, Inc., New York, N.Y., pub- 
lisher. $5.50. 

This is a book intended 
preparing themselves for 
careers and is an attack on the theories 
of the “professional educationalist,” 
who the author says, “repeat the argu- 
ments of the enemies of free, public 
education of a century and a half ago 
—namely that large numbers cannot 
profit from the education of the Amer- 
ican Heritage. 

“The reason,” says the author, “is 
not far to seek. The educationalists 
have lost their faith in the capabilities 
of American children and youth.” 

He defends the “traditional,” the 
“disciplinary.” the “formal,” in edu- 
cation but redefines these terms in a 
different light than that in which they 
are usually used. 


for those 
teaching 


SOLVING ARITHMETIC PROB- 
LEMS MENTALLY, 33 pages, illus- 
trated. By Dr. Jack V. Hall, of the 
lowa State Teachers College staff, lowa 
State Teachers College Extension Serv- 
ice, Cedar Falls, publisher. 25 cents. 

A bulletin designed to help elemen- 
tary teachers teach mental arithmetic 


April, 1955 


New Books 


Of Interest To Teachers 


and to stimulate more emphasis on this 
subject in the elementary classroom. 
Contains brief explanation of the what, 
why, and how concerning the teaching 
of mental arithmetic to elementary 
grade children. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN GRAMMAR, 176 pages. 
By Robert C. Whitford, professor of 
English, Pratt Institute, and James R. 
Foster, professor of English, Long 
Island University, Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y., publisher. 
$4.50. 

This book comprises a list, with 
definitions of words, their meanings, 
pronunciation (if there is any ques- 
tion of this), and the level of use. This 
latter means use as standard, accept- 
able on all occasions, colloquial, in- 
formal, slang, vulgar, or used rarely. 
The book also the basic 
elements of rhetoric, and 
the principles of writing. 


discusses 
grammar, 


ECONOMY AND SOCIETY, 48 
pages. By Wilbert E. Moore, professor 
of sociology, Princeton University, 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
N.Y., publisher. 85 cents. 

This pamphlet, one of the Doubleday 
Short Studies in sociology, reflects the 
growing tendency towards integration 
in the study and exposition of the spe- 
cialized academic 
discussion of how 
ology impinge on one another and of 
how specialists in each should have a 


knowledge of both. 


disciplines. It is a 
economics and soci- 


EVALUATIVE CRITERIA FOR 
DISTRIBUTIVE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 32 pages. Prepared by 
a committee from the Distributive Edu- 
cation Division of the American Voca- 
tional Association, Inc., 1010 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., the 
publishers. 35 cents. For 10 or more, 
10 per cent discount. 

This booklet is a set of proposed 
criteria for use in evaluating the prog- 
ress being made by programs of dis- 
tributive education and is intended for 
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the use of teachers, coordinators, and 
administrators. 

It is offered as an attempt to develop 
useful measures for this phase of voca- 
tional education and such 
aspects as administration, organiza- 
tion, nature of offerings, physical 
facilities, direction of learning, out- 
comes, and special characteristics of 
distributive education. 


covers 


TOWARD BETTER SCHOOL DE- 
SIGN, 288 pages. By William W. 
Caudill, member of the firm of Caudill, 
Rowlett, Scott, and Associates, school 
architects, and designer of more than 
50 schools in the past four years. F. 
W. Dodge Corp., New York, N.Y., 
publishers. $12.75. 

This book is the result “of years of 
and research” in the field of 
school design. In it the author ap- 


study 


proaches the problem of designing all 
types of schools on the thesis that each 
school building “is at its best a work- 
ing solution to the problems which 
caused it to be built.” Illustrated with 
photographs, charts, and drawings, 
and contains also 91 
studies ranging from the design of an 
easel to the planning of an entire school 


complete case 


system. 


GENERAL EDUCATION: EX. 
PLORATIONS IN EVALUATION, 
302 pages. The Final Report of the 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education of American Coun- 
cil ‘on Education, Washington, D.C. 
Written by Paul W. Dressel, director, 
and Lewis B. Mayhew, assistant di- 
rector, of the study. $3.50. 


The final result of a four-year study 
of evaluation undertaken by the Coun- 
cil in participation with 19 colleges 
and universities. The study explored 
evaluation techniques and results in 
the fields of social science, science, 
communications and humanities with 
the objective of finding the extent to 
which critical thinking and _ attitudes 
are used by students. The book is of- 
fered “as a guide to the pursuit of the 
high aims and ideals of the general 
education movement—in the class- 
room.” 
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HELP 
SAVE 


ONE 
FRIEND 


FROM 
CANCER 


STRIKE BACK 
AT CANCER... 


Tens of thousands with cancer will lose their lives 
needlessly this year. They could have been 
cured by early diagnosis and prompt treatment. 

Will one of these unfortunate victims be a friend 
of yours? It could happen. We know that cancer 
strikes one in four. 

There’s a way to help that friend, and thousands 
of others. That’s by helping the American 
Cancer Society spread its educational message 
as widely as possible. 

Money you contribute improves services to 
patients, arms everyone with protective information 
about cancer, and pays for research to conquer 
this cruelest of diseases. 

When you give your dollars to the American 
Cancer Society, you are making an investment that 
pays off in the saving of human lives. Perhaps 
the life of one friend. 

Perhaps your own life. 


American Cancer Society 





